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%ot^,  ^J^CiXv  (Our  Cry 


J^artlia  ^^^cpar^  ll'ippincott 


(D,  ^orb  of  jBcrcy,  licar  our  cry, 

^nb  let  us  not  prepare  for  loar: 
Wi'tit  seen  results  of  selfisliness, 

^nb  toe're  brsirin^  toar  no  more. 
#,  let  no  mereenartr  men 

|Se  forcing  it  upon  mankind. 
<Atoake  tl|u  people  ere  too  late, 

Ji'et  tl^em  not,  to  great  crimes,  be  blinb. 

^nougly  toe'ne  Itab  of  greeb  anb  mar, 

^nh  all  tl|e  sorrotos  tltat  tlyeg  bring, 
^et  peace  on  eartli,  goob  mill  to  men, 

^'olo  tl|rougl|  tlje  morlb  forener  ring. 
Pring  all  tl|e  joys  of  peace  anb  lone 

%a  l|eal  tlte  mounbs  of  cruel  mar. 
O,  (6ob  of  mercg,  l|ear  our  cry, 

%ti  mar  on  eartlj  nom  be  no  more. 
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King  Henry  VIIL,  His  Wives,  and  His 

Children. 

Sketches  of  Contemporaneous  Kings,  Queens, 

and  Popes. 


THEEE  is  no  sadder  story  than 
that  of  the  struggle  of  the  human 
mind  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds 
of  usurpers  and  impostors — the  usurper 
who  enlarges  the  power  which  the 
people  gave  him;  and  the  impostor 
who  uses  religion  for  the  sordid  in- 
terest of  a  caste.  Freely  elected  leaders 
grow  into  despotic  monsters,  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  ''God"  selected 
one  family  to  represent  Jehovah  on 
earth;  and  the  freely  chosen  leaders  of 
a  religious  cult,  expand  into  a  self- 
electing,  self-renewing,  self-perpetuat- 
ing caste  whose  exclusive  profession  it 
is  to  personate  "God"  on  earth,  and  to 
subject  the  rest  of  the  human  race  to 
abject  submission. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  eifort  was 
made  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
posterous excesses  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, during  those  dismal  centuries 
when  Popery  had  strangled  every 
breath  of  mental  freedom,  and  when 
even  the  haughtiest  kings  dared  not 
oU'end  the  dirtiest  order  of  monks  that 
spread,  like  lice,  over  the  body  of 
sunken  society. 

By  the  historian,  we  are  shown  the 
heroes  of  the  ages,  Themistocles^ 
Pausanias.    Camillus,    Alexander,    Cy- 


rus, Hannibal,  Caesar:  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  bravest  of  men  have 
been  the  conquerors,  the  swordsmen, 
the  fighters  who  clashed  in  battle  lines : 
but,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  strongest  men,  the  truest  men,  the 
noblest  men,  the  most  heroic  men,  have 
been  those  whose  courage  was  not  sus- 
tained by  the  companionship  and  ex- 
citement of  arms,  whose  enemy  had  no 
advantage  of  him  on  the  field,  and 
Avhose  valor  was  not  sustained  by  the 
buoyant  hope  of  victory. 

Our  own  great  w^hite  race  has  had  its 
multitudes  of  intrepid  warriors,  leaders 
and  led;  and  their  martial  glory  lights 
u])  the  earliest  annals  of  the  "Northern 
liive:''  but  no  Viking  that  ever  braved 
the  storms  of  the  sea,  or  Norman  that 
carried  the  terror  of  his  prowess  from 
Scandinavia  to  the  Seine,  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tiber,  from  Paris  to 
l*alermo,  from  Capua  to  Jerusalem — 
no,  not  one  of  these  dauntless  fighters 
of  the  North  even  equalled  in  courage 
— moral,  mental,  and  intellectual — 'that 
of  the  fearless,  devoted,  unselfish  and 
unconquerable  thinkers  and  writers^ 
who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
gave  their  quivering  flesh  to  the  tor- 
ture, courted  the  horrors  of  death  in 
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the  flamt's  and  upon  Rome's  hidediis 
rack,  rather  than  be  cravenly  silent, 
acquiescent,  non-resistant,  while  Poperi/ 
ivas  destroyiny  the  soul  of  the  WtHtei-n 
world. 

Raise  the  warrior's  memorial  ever  so 
high;  but,  after  it  is  grandly  finished, 
look'  around  }/ou,  for  the  monument  of 
the  heroes  who  thought  and  wrote 
against  the  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages ! 

Wherever  there  is  a  school  for  the 
children  of  the  people;  wherever  there 
is  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
worship;  wherever  there  is  popular 
sovereignty  and  popular  institutions: 
wherever  there  is  uncensored  literature 
and  unfettered  liberty  of  inquiry; 
wherever  the  Individual  can  say  to  the 
State.  '"I  am  my  own  King,  in  my  own 
private  sphere.''  there,  there  is  the  im- 
perishable memorial  of  the  Martyr, 
who  threw  away  his  life  in  the  terrible 
fight  against  medieval  Popery,  divinely 
aspiring  for  the  liberties  modern  times 
have  enjoyed — atul  are  noio  about  to 
negleet.  if  not  lose! 

The  Reformation  had  its  remote 
sources,  just  as  all  great  changes  have 
had,  just  as  all  great  systems  have  had. 
Perhaps  there  had  never  been  a  time 
in  the  Western  world,  when  all  men 
w'ere  at  heart  and  in  mind  the  slaves 
of  superstition.  Perhaps  the  Light  cf 
Reason  never  was  totalW  put  out  by 
the  monstrosities  and  persecutions  of 
Rome. 

Charlemagne  lived  to  see  and  de- 
nounce the  inevitable  corruptions  of 
the  monastic  system,  the  abominable 
hypocrisies  of  the  virgin  nun  and  the 
virgin  monk:  Frederick  II.,  "the  won- 
der of  the  world,"  hancfed  over  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  to  be  burnt  by  the  Pope, 
but  he  jeered  at  Papal  absurdities,  and 
audibly  wondered,  as  he  passed  a 
wheat  field,  how  long  would  last  the 
belief  that  God  can  be  made  out  of 
flour. 

The  marauding  monarchs  who  made 
bargains  with  Rome,  for  the  conquest 
of  weaker  monarchs  and  a  division  of 
the  spoils,  could  not  have  been  the 
victims  of  illusions  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Papacy.  The  vulgar 
scramble  for  supremacy  and  revenue, 


beiwt'en  (iernian  emperors  and  Italian 
pojjes,  must  have  rudely  shocked  the 
realm  of  faith:  and  the  trallic  in  relics 
— which,  in  its  decline,  was  supersede! I 
by  the  roaring,  indecent  trade  in  In- 
dulgences— must  have  planted  germs 
of  free  thought  in  millions  of  minds. 
The  overdoing  of  the  working  of 
••miracles;"  the  scandalous  and  unre- 
buked  lives  of  the  priests;  the  pious 
l)ilgrimages,  in  which  so  many  pious 
ladies  dropped  their  ducats  and  their 
virtue;  the  swarms  of  children,  that 
grew  up  in  and  around  the  convents; 
the  shameless  multiplication  of  Saints, 
and  of  the  unl)elievable  fables  attached 
to  them;  the  fact  that  an  English 
woman  became  Poj^e.  and  that,  for 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  the  Vati- 
can fimctionaries  used  the  ''peforated 
chair,''  so  that  no  other  woman  could 
pass  herself  off  as  a  man;  the  scandal 
of  the  twelve-year-old  boy  being  elected 
Pope,  and  of  two  notorious  strumpets 
ruling  the  church :  and.  possibly,  more 
than  all.  the  existence  of  two  Popes  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  three  at  a  time, 
and  finally  the  expulsion  of  a  Pope 
from  his  office,  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion for  the  most  diabolical  crimes — all 
these  circumstances  no  doubt  gradually 
accumulated  in  the  Western  world  the 
combustibles  which  awaited  the  spark. 

The  brazen  vices  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI..  and  the  infamies  of  his  political 
career,  stained  by  the  blackest  perfidies 
and  crimes,  must  have  told  heavily 
against  the  Papal  Imposture;  and  his 
effort  to  prevent  exposure,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  books  which  published  the 
aAvful  truth,  made  matters  worse;  for, 
bv  that  time,  the  Revival  of  Learning 
had  come:  and  the  burning  of  the 
Florentine  monk,  Savonarola,  only 
served  to  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  pages 
which  men  had  begun  to  read. 

AMien  the  Pope  himself  turned  pat- 
ron of  the  revival  of  letters,  revolu- 
tion became  assured. 

It  was  like  the  infatuation  of  the 
French  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  the 
younger  nobility  made  republicanism 
Ihe  fashionabk  talk  of  the  gilded 
salons.  Licensed  to  think  and  speak, 
the  French  noblesse  drifted  into  con- 
stitutionalism; and,  without  intending 
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to  do  so,  precipitated  the  Revolution  of 
1789. 

Pope  Leo  X.  was  not  a  strong  man, 
in  any  direction,  but  he  fancied  himself 
to  be  a  schohir,  and  he  was  in  fact,  the 
patron  of  those  who  were.  He  had  the 
Medici  taste  for  magnilicence,  pleasure, 
art,  letters,  and  skepticism. 

In  no  correct  sense,  was  he  a 
Christian.  In  the  parlance  of  polite 
society,  he  was  "a  man  of  the  world.'' 
He  loved  the  compan}'  of  the  gay,  the 
witty,  the  licentious.  He  loved  the 
stern  duenna  less  than  he  loved  her 
amorous  charge;  and  for  the  sour  faced 
ascetic,  who  had  passed  the  age  of  en- 
joyment, he  had  far  less  use  than  for 
the  jolly  and  rubicund  young  priest 
whose  conversation  was  not  about  his 
vows. 

"Since  God  has  given  us  the  Papacy, 
let  us  enjoy  it,"  said  this  Leo,  of  the 
princely  House  of  Medici;  and  he  set 
out  to  do  so,  without  loss  of  time. 

Perhaps  the  grandiose  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  had  never  known  such  a  con- 
tinuity of  bacchanalian  revels,  as  the 
Vatican  knew  throughout  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  the  tenth  Leo.  In  those  days, 
there  were  no  morning  papers  to  pic- 
ture in  London  what  had  happened  in 
Paris,  the  night  before:  there  was  no 
mirror  of  journalism  in  which  Europe 
could  see  Asia's  reflection  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  world  of  America  see  what 
was  going  on  in  Europe. 

Even  the  city  of  Rome  could  only 
know  in  a  vague  way  what  sort  of  life 
the  Pope  led  inside  his  vast  and 
closely  guarded  jDalace.  Sounds  of 
ribald  song,  of  blasphemous  speech,  of 
profanest  music,  woke  no  echoes  out- 
side those  impenetrable  enclosures. 

Leo  might  say,  ever  so  often  and 
cynically,  that  Christianity  was  a 
profitable  fiction  for  the  clergy,  but 
there  was  no  Associated  Press  to  flash 
the  word  to  a  scandalized  Christendom. 
To  him  and  to  casual  onlookers  ever}- 
where,  it  seemed  that  the  Papacy  was 
absolutely  secure  in  its  fortresses,  the 
faith  of  the  devout  and  the  fear  of  the 
unbelieving. 

The  Civil  Arm  flashed  the  sword 
of  the  Law  in  the  e3^es  of  the  skeptic. 


warning  him  to  speak  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

Organized  monks  and  friars  held 
Euroi)e  in  the  meshes  of  secret  societies 
which  hesitated  not  at  all,  to  employ 
ttie  dagger,  the  jioisoned  cup,  the  dun- 
geon which  would  never  release  ils 
victim,  and  the  torture-room  worse 
than  any  conceivable  hell. 

That  the  sacred  ordination  itself  was 
incapable  of  giving  safety  to  papal 
critics,  the  scarce-cold  ashes  of  Savona- 
rola attested. 

Therefore,  Pope  Leo  X.  felt  as  secure 
in  his  levities,  his  blasphemies,  his 
amours,  his  profligacies,  as  ever  Alex- 
ander VI.  had  done;  and  under  his 
voluptuous  rule,  the  Vatican  was  the 
veritable  palace  of  a  Sardanapalus. 

(See  Symonds'  "Renaissance,"  page 
86.) 

Probably  he  was  in  the  hunting  field, 
dressed  as  a  t37pical  princely  sportsman 
of  the  times,  with  hawks,  hounds,  and 
a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  lords  and 
ladies,  the  very  day  that  the  German 
monk  in  Wittenberg,  took  hammer 
and  nails,  and  drove  to  the  church  door 
the  ninety-five  theses  which  were  to 
begin  the  end  of  medieval  Papalism, 
and    inaugurate    Modern    Civilization. 

It  was  October  31,  1517. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Vedder  begins  his 
splendid  work,  "The  Reformation  in 
Germany,"  with  the  statement — 

"Luther  taught  nothing  new."  The 
learned  author  means,  of  course,  that 
earlier  efforts  had  been  made  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  Popi«h  corrupti^a  and 
paganism:  that  Savonarola  had  de- 
nounced the  universal  depravity  of  the 
priesthood;  that  Wycliffe  and  Huss 
had  demanded  a  return  to  Scriptural 
doctrines ;  and  that  John  of  AVesel  had 
thundered  against  the  scandalous  sale 
of  papal  pardons  for  sin. 

The  failure  of  these  earlier  re- 
formers. Prof.  Vedder  attributes 
largel}^  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have,  as  Luther  had,  the  advantage  of 
the  printing  press.  But  Tyndale  had 
that  advantage,  and  Avent  to  martyr- 
dom, in  spite  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
success  of  Luther  must  be  looked  for 
in  other  directions,  and  will  be  found, 
I  think,  in  the  character  of  the  man. 
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the  politics  of  the  times,  the  revival  of 
classic  literature,  and  the  personal  fa- 
vor he  enjoyed  with  one  of  the  power- 
ful Seven  Electors  of  the  (iernian  Em- 
pire. 

Besides,  each  of  the  earlier  insur- 
gents endeavored  the  hopeless  task  of 
reforming  the  Koman  church  front 
within.  They  remained  in  her  com- 
munion, and  in  her  power,  subject  to 
her  dread  jurisdiction.  Hence,  she  ar- 
raigned them  as  rebels,  condemned 
them  as  traitors,  and  murdered  tlicm 
according  to  tiie  due  forms  of  her  dia- 
bolical system. 

Luther  on  the  contrary,  fought 
Poj)ery  from  the  outside,  spurning  her 
authority  and  braving  her  wrath. 

In  no  other  way,  could  he  luive  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Savonarola  and  Tvn- 
dale. 

Vast  had  been  the  preparations  of 
the  soil  for  the  seed  of  furious  revolt 
against  the  Papacy.  The  Arab  col- 
leges and  libraries  in  Spain  had  Ijccii 
beacon  lights  to  illiterate  Christendom  : 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  (14r)8)  had 
driven  Avestward  the  teachers  and  the 
classic  manuscripts  that  were  to  re- 
kintUe  the  sacred  fires  which  monkish 
superstition  had  smothered:  the  Jews, 
flying  in  terror  from  Spain  and 
the  Inquisition  which  I'ope  Pius 
1\.  had  set  up  (1-478)  were 
eight  hundred  thousand  voices  of 
accusation,  heard  throughout  Euro]H'. 
crying  aloud  against  the  hideous  bar- 
barities of  the  Papal  decree  that  had 
cast  them  forth  from  home  and  coun- 
try, outlawing  them  from  the  toleration 
of  Christians. 

Then  comes  Pope  Innocent  VIII.. 
who  cynically  discarded  the  name  o! 
"nephews"'  and  ''nieces"'  for  bastard 
sons  and  daughters,  and  openly  owned 
them  as  his  children;  who  established 
at  Eome  a  bank  for  the  sale  of  pardons- 
fixing  a  price  '"which  might  be  paid  at 
the  convenience  of  the  criminal."' 

(Symonds'  "Renaissance,"  page  69.) 

Then  comes  Roderigo  Borgia — Pope 
Alexander  VI. — and  his  monster  of  a 
son — Caesar  Borgia — and  the  enormi- 
ties of  lust  and  crime  at  the  Vatican, 
which  are  prosaically  recorded  by  the 
Papal  master  of  ceremonies,  Burchard. 


and  which  found  their  way  on  the 
my  raid  tongues  of  rumor  all  over  the 
AVestern  world. 

Xext  comes,  as  a  dynamic  faclor  in 
the  era  of  transition,  that  sinister  por- 
tentuous  figure,  Pojx'  Julius  II.,  who 
sunk  his  ecclesiastical  olHce  in  the  for- 
midable ambition  to  be  King  of  Italy 
and  Arbiter  of  Christendom. 

A  Vicar  of  Christ  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  hired  cut-throats  I  The  head 
of  tlie  Church  riding  his  war-horse 
oxer  the  prostrate  forms  of  Italian 
Catholics.  A  temporal  monarch  lired 
by  the  lust  of  power  and  conquest! 
Such  was  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the  eyes 
of  all  Euroix'  were  upon  him. 

"At  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors  the  largest  and  most  solid 
sovereignty  in  Iialy.  But  restless, 
turbid,  neccv  happy  unlesis  ftghtituj^ 
Julius    drowned    the    peninsula    in 

ULOOD." 

(Symonds"  "Renaissance,""  page  83. 
Emi)hasis  mine.) 

Then  comes  the  voluptuary  and 
spendthrift  Leo  X.,  the  Belshazzar  of 
the  Papacy ;  and  he  creates  thirty-nine 
new  cardinals,  because  he  needs  the 
money,  500.000  ducats,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  $l-},000,000  of  our  day. 

While  the  Jubilee  ^f  1450  had 
poured  enormous  crowds  of  pilgrims 
into  the  Holy  City,  and  while  these 
Christians  from  ever}'  land  had  left 
vast  wealth  in  the  Papal  cotters,  who 
can  tell  how  disastrous  to  the  Papacy 
was  the  report  which  these  pilgrims 
made,  when  they  returned  to  their 
homes?  How  could  the  blindest  de- 
votee fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  vices 
and  the  venalities  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  home  of  the  Church? 

Of  what  avail  was  it  for  Pope  Alex- 
ander VL,  on  June  1,  1501,  to  issue  his 
Brief  against  the  printing  of  books 
without  the  written  license  of  the 
archbishops  and  their  delegates? 

All  Europe  was  talking,  more  and 
more,  about  the  awful  depravities  of 
Rome,  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
church,  the  worldly  ambition  of  Popes, 
the  commercialization  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  spite  of  the  Papal  censorship  and 
the  terrors  of  the   Papal   Inquisiticm, 
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hooks,  hook,<i,  BOOKS,  boomed  against 
the  Scarlet  AVonian. 

Literature,  the  enemy  most  dreaded 
by  the  Koman  church,  was  thundering; 
at  her  walls;  and  even  though  the 
translated  Bible  itself  was  blacklisted 
by  the  Popes,  the  long-hidden  Book 
became  a  living  Evangel. 

Erasmus  ((born  14G5)  arose,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  and 
became  to  the  literary  ecclesiastics, 
what  Petrarch  (died  1374)  had  been 
to  the  Renaissance. 

Patronized  by  the  great,  and  inJ- 
dulged  by  the  popes,  he  was  the 
{)opular  author  of  his  day,  reiiainbig 
within  the  Church,  but  assail'iig,  with- 
out mercy,  her  false  doctrines,  her 
gross  superstitions,  her  mercenary 
practices,  and  her  secret  crimes.  His 
"Praise  of  Folly*'  had  immense  circula- 
tion, and  the  very  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  who  enjoyed  its  wit  and  its 
realism,  never  seemed  to  reflect  upon 
its  influence  with  the  laity. 

Another  great  preparation  foi-  the 
success  of  this  rebellious  monk,  was  the 
economic  revolution  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  German  States.  The  ]ho- 
fession  of  arms  was  sinking  in  reln.t'.va 
importance,  as  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, banking,  and  commerce  rose ;  and 
the  middle-class  merchant,  money- 
lender, and  master-craftsman  found 
himself  growing  rich,  while  the  lesser 
nobles  grew  poor. 

The  guilds  protected  the  united  arti- 
sans, and  the  charters  fortitied  the  great 
cities.  The  bandit  of  the  castle  no 
longer  swooped  down  upon  the  passing 
I^eddler,  and  relieved  him  of  his  pack. 

It  was  quite  the  other  way :  the  ur- 
ban usurer  loaned  money  to  the  lord 
of  the  Schloss,  and  wdien  pay-day  came, 
serenely  foreclosed  and  took  possession 
of  the  ruder  robl)er\s  erstwhile  stronir- 
hold. 

The  Church  owned  one-third  of  the 
soil,  and  the  revenues  of  her  arch- 
bishops far  exceeded,  in  certainty  and 
size,  the  income  of  the  feudal  nobility, 
thus  causing  extreme  jealousy  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  clergy 
were  miserably  poor.  and  were 
uaturallv  discontented. 


As  the  burgher  class  accumulated 
wealth  and  waxed  in  importance,  the 
Roman  law  gradually  broke  down  the 
old  common  law  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  tendency  of  this  was,  to  close  the 
courts  to  the  peasant. 

Under  the  Roman  code,  he  was  a 
slave,  and  could  not  litigate  with  the 
lord. 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  hard- 
ships thus  worked,  and  the  rankling 
sense  of  the  injustice  created.  The 
peasant  saw  himself  losing  the  security 
of  his  hold  u])on  his  farm,  his  right  to 
have  a  Avord  in  the  fixing  of  his  rent, 
his  right  to  take  fish  from  the  streams 
that  ran  through  his  field,  his  right  to 
hunt,  or  even  to  kill  the  predatory  wild 
animals  that  preyed  upon  his  crops. 

Long  before  Luther,  the  German 
peasants  had  repeatedly  risen  in  arms, 
vainly  striving  to  recover  their  rights 
under  the  old  common  law\ 

("The  Reformation  in  Germany," 
Vedder,  Introduction  p.  XIII.) 

xVs  in  England,  the  peasant  was 
robbed  of  his  ancient  right  to  pasture 
his  cattle  on  the  commons;  and  if  he 
was  caught,  "off  the  paths  or  carrying 
a  weapon  was  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
both  his  eyes." 

If  his  lord  went  hunting,  he  could 
requisition  the  peasant,  who  must  serA'e 
in  person,  and  furnish  horse  and 
wagon ! 

(Vedder's  Reformation,  p.  XII.  of 
Introduction.) 

Such  then,  imperfectly  stated,  was 
the  preparation  which  had  been  made 
for  Martin  Luther,  by  the  change  of 
the  laAvs,  by  the  economic  revolution, 
by  the  Revival  of  Letters,  by  the  no- 
torious scandals  of  the  Papacy,  by  the 
preposterous  abominations  of  Papal 
dogma,  and  by  the  individual  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  pioneers  who  had 
blazed  the  way. 

Speaking  of  himself  and  his  career, 
Luther  said — 

"I  have  often  conversed  with  Melanc- 
thon,  and  related  to  him  my  whole  life, 
from  point  to  ])oint.  I  am  the  son  of  a 
peasant;  my  father,  my  grandfather,  my 
great-grandfather  were  all  mere  peasants. 
My  father  went  to  Mansfeldt,  and  became 
a  miner  there.  It  was  there  I  was  born. 
That  I  was  afterwards  to  become  bachelor 
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of  arts,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  what  not, 
was  assuredly  not  written  in  the  stars,  at 
least,  not  to  ordinary  readers. 

How  I  astonished  everybody  when  I 
turned  monk!  and  again,  when  I  exchanged 
the  brown  cap  for  another.  These  things 
greatly  vexed  my  father — nay,  made  him 
quite  ill  for  a  time.  After  that,  I  got  pull- 
ing the  pope  about  by  the  hair  of  his  head; 
I  married  a  runaway  nun;  I  had  children 
by  her.  Who  saw  these  things  in  the 
stars?  Who  would  have  told  any  one 
beforehand  they  were  to  happen? 

We  have  already  seen  how  the 
General  of  the  Aiigiistinian  order  se- 
lected Luther  as  his  fittest  teacher, 
when  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick 
the  Wise,  requested  such  an  one  for 
his  new  University  at  Wittenberg.  For 
years  the  young  monk  labored  there  — 
teaching,  preaching,  studying — wi'i- 
ning  that  reputation  for  worth,  purity, 
earnestness,  and  ability  which  was  to 
be  his  sheet-anchor  in  the  storms  to 
come. 

A  significant  detail  about  Luther  is, 
that  when  he  went  to  Rome,  many  5''ears 
before  his  bi-eak  with  the  Church,  he 
stopped  half-way  up  the  so-called 
sacred  .stairs — which  angels  are  sup- 
posed to  have  transported  from  Pilate's 
hoiise  to  Italy — and  rose  from  his 
knees,  walked  back  down  the  steps,  and 
went  out  of  the  building,  because  there 
had  flashed  into  his  mind  the  Scrip- 
tural WM)rds — 

"The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

(Vedder's  "Reformation,"  \).  12  and 
note.) 

We  will  pass  over  the  uneventful 
years  of  Luther's  professorship  in  the 
University,  and  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  Ava,ys,  to  Avhich  he  came,  without 
at  first  realizing  the  magnitude  of 
what  he  had  done. 

Of  recent  3'ears,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  America  have  been  so  busil}^ 
engaged  falsifying  history,  and  cover- 
ing up  the  ugly  ])laces.  that  I  will  here 
quote  what  Professor  Vedder  says  on 
the   subject   of   Indulgences. 

His  work  is  the  latest  that  I  know 
of,  having  been  published  in  1914,  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
and  London: 

There  was  little  other  alteration  in  the 
practice  of  declaring  indulgences  until  the 


pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  the  bull  Ldquet 
oninibu.s,  except  in  one  important  item, 
the  sale  of  iii<liil;>ences  for  money.     It  is  a 

little  difTicult  for  us  to  understand  how  a 
liractice  so  shocking  to  the  moral  sense 
could  ever  have  grown  up  in  an  institution 
like  the  Church,  which  always  professed 
to  believe  and  teach  tire  ethics  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  even  if  it  glaringly  failed 
at  times  to  practice  them.  Just  when  and 
how  the  idea  first  gained  general  accept- 
ance that  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money  might 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  penitence, 
in  lieu  of  other  good  works,  is  uncertain. 
We  find,  however,  that  even  in  Cyprian's 
time  almsgiving  was  regarded  as  a  part  of 
c'anonical  penitence,  but  hardly  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  Sorrow  for  sin  might  be  shown 
by  gifts,  but  peace  with  the  Church  could 
not  be  so  bought.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  a  gift  of  money  for  alms  (to  be 
dispensed  by  the  Church,  of  course)  was 
accepted  from  those  who  were  unable  to 
keep  the  required  fasts  and  from  this  to 
accepting  like  gifts  instead  of  prescribed 
penances  was  but  a  short  step,  involving 
no  new  principle.  A  gift  of  money  was 
next  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  bearing 
arms  in  person  as  a  crusader,  and  such  a 
gift  entitled  the  giver  to  the  full  indulg- 
ence of  the  cursader.  Lucius  III',  seems  to 
be  the  first  Pope  who  authorized  in- 
dulgenc'es  of  this  kind  (1184),  but  a  move- 
mene  once  begun  in  this  direction  would 
progress  rapidly.  The  need  and  greed  of 
the  medieval  Pontiffs  would  soon  suggest 
to  them  various  ways  in  which  this  new 
principle  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
filling  their  ever  empty  coffers. 

Moreover,  the  legal  systems  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  wholly  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  venality  in  the  Church. 
Every  offense  against  the  feudal  law  might 
be  condoned  by  the  payment  of  a  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
In  Germany  especially,  the  old  custom  of 
Welii'seld,  or  blood  money — ^by  which  mur- 
der was  punished,  not  by  the  death  of  the 
offender,  but  by  his  payment  of  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  dead  man's  value  to  his 
family — was  a  powerful  incentive  in  the 
same  direction.  It  had  come  about  in  the 
civil  law,  therefore,  that  there  was  an 
elaborate  scale  of  fines,  by  which  every 
wrong  to  person  or  property  might  be  ex- 
piated. Since  the  civil  law  thus  at'cepted 
a  money  compensation  in  lieu  of  criminal 
proceedings,  there  was  the  less  difficulty 
in  transferring  the  practice  to  the  Church. 
And  so  there  was,  at  first,  no  outraging 
of  ethical  sentiments,  or  at  any  rate  very 
little,  when  the  Cliurch  practically  offered 
to  forgive  any  offense  and  waive  any 
penalty  for  a  sufficient  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. 

The  moral  revolt  came  later,  when 
higher  ethical  principles  had  been  recog^ 
nized  in  the  c'lvil  law,  when  the  effects  of 
such    practice    on    the    administration    of 
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justice  and  the  deadening  of  the  spiritual 
life  had  been  observed;  when,  above  all, 
the  shameless  greed  of  the  Church  had 
aroused  the  dormant  conscience  of  the 
people  and  provoked  the  indignant  pro- 
tests of  many  doctors  of  the  Church.  For, 
as  we  now  know,  Luther  was  not  the  first 
to  protest  against  both  the  theory  and  the 
prac'tice  of  indulgences. 

Wicliff  in  England,  Hus  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  John  of  Wessel,  at  Lu- 
ther's own  university  of  Erfurt,  had 
attacked  not  merely  the  abuses,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  practice.  John  of  Wesel 
denied  that  the  Scriptures  gives  to  any- 
body, even  the  Pope,  the  power  to  remit 
a  penalty  that  God  had  imposed;  all  that 
can  be  remitted  in  any  case  is  the  penalty 
that  the  Churc'h  has  imposed.  He  denied 
that  there  is  any  Treasure  of  merits  fi-oni 
which  indulgences  can  be  dispensed,  show- 
ing plainly  that  the  Scriptures  give  no 
countenance  to  such  a  notion,  nor  to  the 
idea  of  superabundant  merit,  or  "merit" 
of  any  kind,  thus  completely  demolishing 
the  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence. Indulgences  therefore  are  noth- 
ing else  than  a  pious  fraud  practiced  on 
believers. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  later, 
these  and  other  teachings  alleged  to  be 
heretical,  but  nothing  can  alter  the  fact 
that  he  did  teac'h  them,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings were  widely  circulated  and  influential. 
One  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
John  Wessel,  taught  against  indulgences, 
and  did  not  retarct.  These  protests  w'ere, 
however,  sporadic,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  was  confined  to  the  learned.  How 
narrow  on  the  whole  their  effect  was  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when  Luther 
began  his  protest  against  the  abuses  of 
indulgence:^,  he  had  never  keard  of  these 
men  or  their  writings. 

It  was  however,  less  the  erroneous  doct- 
rines of  the  Church  regarding  indulgences 
that  led  Luther  to  make  his  famous  protest 
of  the  theses,  than  the  practical  methods 
that  were  pursued  in  Germany.  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  had  been  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  in  1514,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  To  obtain  this  see,  the  oldest, 
richest  and  most  influential  in  Germany, 
he  had  paid  the  Pope  24,000  florins  for  the 
pallium,  besides  the  annates,  or  flrst  year's 
income  of  the  see,  and  certain  other  c*usto- 
mary  fees,  amounting  to  fully  as  much  as 
the  pallium  money.  This  large  sum  he 
had  obtained  by  loan  from  the  great  Augs- 
burg house  of  Fuggers,  the  Rothschilds  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  scandalous 
transaction  was  not  an  unusual  one,  and 
while  people  may  have  smiled  cynically  at 
it,  they  were  not  at  all  shocked — they  were 
used  to  even  w^orse  thin&s. 

But  having  burdened  himself  with  a 
heavy  debt,  the  youthful  prelate  was  ready 
to  recoup  himself  in  any  possible  way,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  His  opportunity 
came  when  Leo  proclaimed  the  indulgence. 


The  papal  agents,  before  they  could  begin 
their  peaching  in  Germany,  must  obtain 
the  approbation  of  its  primate,  and  the 
terms  on  which  permission  was  granted 
them  were:  the  traffic  was  to  last  eight 
years,  during  which  time  the  preaching  of 
all  other  indulgenc'es  was  to  be  suspended; 
aand  the  proceeds  were  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Pope.  The  German  primate  now  issued  a 
"summary  instruction''  to  the  preachers,  of 
which  the  material  paragraphs  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  first  grace  is  tlie  complete  remission 
of  all  sins;  and  nothing  greater  than  this' 
grace  can  be  named,  since  man,  who  lives 
in  sin  and  is  bereft  of  tlie  favor  of  God, 
obtains  complete  remission  by  these  means 
and  enjoys  God's  favor  anew;  moreover, 
tlirough  tliis  remission  of  sins  tlie  punish- 
ment wliich  one  is  obliyed  to  undergo  in 
purgatory  on  account  of  tlie  aftront  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  is  all  remitted  and  the  pains 
of  purgatory  completely  blotted  out. 

And  though  nothing  is  worthy  to  be  ex- 
changed for  such  a  grace — since  it  is  a  gift 
of  God  and  an  inestimable  grace — in  order 
that  Christian  believers  may  be  the  more 
easily  induc'ed  to  procure  it,  we  establish 
the  following  rules: 

Respecting  now  that  the  contribution  to 
the  chest,  for  the  building  of  the  said 
church  of  the  chief  apostle,  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  confessors,  after  they  have  ex- 
plained to  those  making  confession  the 
full  remission  and  privileges,  shall  ask  of 
them,  How  much  money  or  other  temporal 
goods  they  would  conscientiously  give  for 
the  said  most  complete  remission  and 
privileges?  and  this  shall  be  done  in  order 
that  hereafter  they  may  be  brought  the 
more  easily  to  contribute.  Also  because 
the  ranks  and  occupations  of  men  are  so 
manifold  and  diverse  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider them  individually,  and  impose  spe- 
cific rates  ac'cordingly,  we  have  therefore 
concluded  that  the  rates  should  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  recognized  classes 
of  persons. 

Kings  and  queens  and  their  princes, 
archbishops  and  bishops  and  other  great 
rulers,  provided  they  seek  the  places  where 
the  Cross  is  raised,  or  otherwise  present 
themselves,  shall  pay  at  least  five  and 
twenty  Rhenish  golden  guilders.  Abbots 
and  the  great  prelates  of  cathedral 
churches,  counts,  barons,  and  others  of  the 
higher  nobility,  together  with  their  con- 
sorts, shall  pay  for  each  letter  of  in- 
dulgence ten  such  guilders.  Other  lesser 
prelates  and  nobles,  as  also  the  rectors  of 
celebrated  places,  and  others,  who,  either 
from  permanent  incomes  or  merchandise, 
or  otherwise,  enjoy  a  total  yearly  revenue 
of  fipe  hundred  gold  guilders,  sliall  pay  six 
such  guilders.  Other  citizens  and  trades- 
people, who  have  individual  incomes  and 
families  of  their  own,  shall  pay  one  such 
guilder;    those  of  less  means,  only  a  Iialf. 

All  others,  how'ever,  are  commended  to 
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the  discretion  of  the  confessor  and  fieni- 
tentiaries,  who  should  have  at  all  times 
before  their  eyes  the  completion  of  this 
building,  and  should  urge  their  penitents 
to  give  more,  but  should  let  no  one  go  away 
without  grace,  since  the  good  of  Christian 
believers  is  not  less  to  be  sought  than  that 
of  the  building.  Therefove  those  that  have 
no  money  shall  make  their  contribution 
with  prayer  and  fasting.  For  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  should  be  open  to  the  rich  no 
more  than  to  the  poor 

The  third  aforesaid  grace  is  a  letter  of 
indulgence,  full  of  the  greatest,  generally 
c'omforting  and  hitherto  unheard-of  pow- 
ers, which  will  always  have  its  force,  when 
the  eight  years  of  our  bull  are  at  an  end, 
since  the  te.xt  of  the  l)ull  says:  nunc  ct  in 
l)eri>etiuiin  participcs  fiant,  they  will  be- 
come partakers  now  and  forever.   .    .   . 

The  contents  of  the  same  the  preacher 
and  confessor  shall  explain  and  exalt  with 
all  their  power.  For  there  will  be  given 
in  the  letter  of  indulgence,  to  those  that 
buy  it:  first,  the  right  to  choose  a  qualified 
confessor,  even  a  priest  of  one  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  who  may  at  once  absolve 
them  from  all  censures,  even  ab  honiine 
lata,  with  consent  of  the  parties;  secondly, 
from  all  siii.s,  even  the  j^i-avest,  including 
those  reserved  for  the  Apostolic  See,  lH)th 
life  and  in  tlie  lioiir  of  death.    .   .   . 

The  third  principal  grac'e  is  the  partici- 
pation in  all  the  possesssions  of  the  Church 
universal:  which  consists  herein,  that  con- 
tributotributors  toward  said  building,  to- 
gether with  their  deceased  relatives,  who 
have  departed  this  world  in  a  state  of 
grace,  shall  from  now  on,  and  for  eternity, 
be  partakers  of  all  petitions,  intercessions, 
alms,  fastings,  prayers,  in  each  and  every 
pilgrimate,  even  those  to  the  Holy  Land: 
furthermore,  in  the  stations  at  Rome,  in 
masses,  in  canonical  hours,  flagellations, 
and  all  other  spiritual  goods  which  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  brought  forth  by  the  uni- 
versal, most  holy  Church  militant  or  by 
any  of  its  members.  Believers  who  pur- 
chase confessional  letters  become  partici- 
pants in  all  these  things.  Preachers  and 
confessors  must  Insist  with  great  diligence 
upon  this  power  and  persuade  believers  not 
to  neglect  to  buy  these  benefits  and  the 
letter  of  indulgence. 

We  also  declare  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
these  two  most  important  graces  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  confession,  or  to  visit 
the  churches  and  altars  but  merely  to  buy 
the  letter  of  indulgence.   .   .   . 

The  fourth  most  important  grace  is  for 
the  souls  that  are  in  purgatory,  namely,  a 
complete  remission  of  all  sins,  which  re- 
mission the  Pope  brings  to  pass  through 
his  intercession,  to  the  advantage  of  said 
souls,  in  this  wise:  tliat  the  same  contribu- 
tion shall  be  i)la';'ed  in  the  che«t  by  a  li\ing 
I>erson  a.s  on*'  woidd  make  for  himself.  It 
is  our  wish,  however,  that  our  sub-com- 
missioners should  modify  the  regulations 
regarding  contributions  of  this  kind  which 


are  given  for  the  dead,  and  that  they 
should  use  their  judgment  in  all  other 
('dses,  where,  in  their  opinion,  modifica- 
tions are  desirable,  it  is  also  not  necessjwy 
that  the  per.sons  who  phue  tlieir  «<»niribu- 
(i<)ns  in  the  chest  slxmhl  be  contrite  in 
heait  and  have  onilly  confe.ssed,  since  this 
grace  is  based  simply  on  the  state  of  grace 
in  which  the  dead  deiiarted,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  living,  as  is  evident  from 
the  text  of  the  bull.  Moreover,  preachers 
shall  exert  themselves  to  give  this  grace 
tiie  widest  publicity,  since  through  the 
same,  heli)  will  surely  come  to  departed 
souls,  and  at  the  same  time  the  construc- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  will  be 
effectively  and   abundantly   promoted. 

The  papal  bulls  pretended  that  indul- 
gences were  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ijeople,  but  the  truth  will  out  occasionally, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  and  this 
Instruction  is  almost  cynically  frank  in 
its  commercialism.  Xo  reader  will  fail  to 
remark  how  cunningly  it  is  contrived  to 
get  a  contril)ution — large  or  small,  but  as 
large  as  possible — from  everybody  except 
from  those  who  had  no  money  to  give.  So 
much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners, too,  that  they  migiit  do  almost 
anything  that  they  pleased.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  character  of  the  Commissioner 
would  determine  the  manner  in  which 
these  indulgences  would  be  proclaimed. 
An  eye-witness  has  informed  us  of  the 
pains  taken  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
value  of  this  grace.  "When  the  commis- 
sary entered  a  town,  the  bull  was  borne 
belore  him  on  a  velvet  or  golden  cloth,  and 
a  procession  was  formed  of  all  the  priests, 
monks,  the  town  council,  schoolmaster, 
scholars,  men,  women,  maidens  and 
children,  with  banners  and  candles  and 
song.  Then  they  rang  all  bells,  sounded 
all  organs.  When  he  came  to  the  church, 
he  raised  a  red  cross  in  the  middle  of  the 
churt'h,  and  hung  the  Pope's  banner  on  it. 
In  sum,  men  could  not  have  given  greater 
welcome  and  honor  to  God  himself.  The 
agent  selected  for  Germany  was  .lohn  Tet- 
zel,  a  native  of  Leipzig  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  a  man  of  more  than  doubious  char- 
acter and  of  little  learning,  but  possessing 
the  two  necessary  qualifications  for  a  suc- 
cessful indulgence-monger:  a  front  of  brass 
and  the  voice  of  a  bull  of  Bashan.  He  had 
been  many  years  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
had  been  uniformly  successful  in  securing 
large  sums  of  money.  This  more  than 
atoned,  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  for 
any  shortcomings  in  conduct  or  character. 
Luther  calls  him  "a  boisterous  fellow," 
and  he  was  soon  abandoned  by  his  em- 
l)loyers  and  supporters  after  the  trouble 
began,  and  died  not  long  after  in  disgrace 
and  neglect. 

(On  the  sale  of  i)cipal  pardons  for 
sin — i)ast,  ])resent,  and  future — con- 
sult     also     Markham's      "Germany;"' 
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Menzel's  "History  of  Germany;" 
Robertson's  "Charles  V.;"  D'Aul)i<>ny''s 
"Eeforniation,"  all  standard  histories 
on  the  Middle  A^es.) 

Luther's  account  oi"  how  he  a[)pealed 
to  the  archbishop  and  was  ignored,  is 
followed  by  his  statement  concerning 
the  famous  95  theses: 

So  finding  all  my  remonstrances  disre- 
garded, on  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  in  No- 
vember, liilT,  1  read,  in  the  great  church  of 
Wittemberg,  a  series  of  propositions 
against  these  infamous  indulgences,  in 
which,  while  1  set  forth  their  utter  ineffi- 
ciency and  worthlessness,  1  expressly  de- 
clared in  my  protest,  that  I  would  submit 
on  all  occasions  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  decisions  of  the  c'hurch.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
imagine  that  my  opinion  would  be  pre- 
ferred above  all  others,  nor  yet  so  blind 
as  to  set  the  fables  and  decrees  of  man 
above  the  written  word  of  God.  I  took 
occasion  to  express  these  opinions  rather 
as  subjects  of  doubt  than  of  positive  asser- 
tion, but  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  print 
and  circulate  them  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  the  benefit  of  all  classes — for  the 
learned,  that  they  might  detect  inaccura- 
cies— for  the  ignorant,  that  they  might  be 
put  on  their  guard  against  the  villanies 
and  impositions  of  Tetzel,  until  the  mat- 
ter was  properly  determined. 

These  propositions  were  affixed  to  the 
outer  pillars  of  the  gate  of  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  at  midday,  on  the  31st  Octo- 
ber,  1517.     They  open  thus: 

"From  a  desire  to  elicit  the  truth,  the 
following  theses  will  be  maintained  at 
Wittemberg,  under  the  presidency  of  tne 
reverend  father  Martin  Luther,  of  the 
order  of  the  Augustins,  master  of  arts, 
master  and  lecturer  in  theolggy,  who  asks 
f'at  such  as  are  not  able  to  dispute  ver- 
bally with  him,  will  do  so  in  writing.  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

THE   FAMOUS  »5  THESES. 

Let  us  quote  from  tlie  ninety-five 
j-ropositions  which  form  the  series,  the 
following: 

"When  our  Lord  and  ^Master  Jesus 
Christ  says,  "Repent,"  he  means  th.at  the 
whole  life  of  his  followers  on  earth  shall 
be  a  constant  and  continual  rei)entance. 

"This  word  cannot  be  understood  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance  (that  is  to  say, 
of  confession  and  satisfaction)  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  priest. 

"Yet  the  Lord  does  not  mean,  in  this, 
to  speak  onlv  of  internal  repentance:  in- 
ternal repentance  is  null,  if  it  does  not 
produce  externally  all  kinds  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the   flesh. 

'"Repentance    and    grief,    that    is   to   say. 


true  penitence,  last  as  long  as  a  man  is 
displeased  with  himself,  that  is  to  say, 
until  he  passes  from  this  life  into  the  life 
eternal. 

"The  pope  cannot  and  will  not  remit 
any  other  penalty  than  that  which  he  has 
imposed  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  or  in 
conformity  with  the  canons,  that  is,  with 
the  ])apal  orders. 

"'The  pope  cannot  remit  any  Condemna- 
tion, but  only  dejclare  and  confirm  the 
remission  that  God  himself  has  made  of 
it;  unless  he  do  so  in  the  cases  that  per- 
tain to  himself.  If  he  does  otherwise,  the 
condemnation  remains  wholly  the  same. 

"The  laws  of  ecclesiastical  penance 
should  be  imposed  only  on  the  living,  and 
in   no   respect  concern   the   dead. 

"The  commissioners  oi  indulgences  de- 
ceive themselves  when  they  ^ay,  that  by 
the  pope's  indulgence  man  is  delivered 
from  all  punishment,  and  saved. 

"The  same  i)ower  which  the  pope  has 
over  purgatory  throughout  the  entire 
church,  every  bishop  has  in  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  every  vicar  in  his  own  parish. 
Decides,  who  knows  whether  all  the  souls 
in  purgatory  desire  to  be  redeemed?  They 
say  St.   Severinus    did  not. 

"They  preach  devices  of  human  folly, 
who  assert,  that  the  moment  the  money 
sounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  strong  box, 
the  soul  flies  away  out  of  purgatory. 

"This  is  certain,  to  wit,  that  as  soon  as 
the  money  sounds,  avarice  and  the  love  of 
gain  spring  up,  increase,  and  multiply. 
Put  the  succour  and  the  prayers  of  the 
church  depend  only  on  the  good  pleasure 
of   God 

"Those  who  think  themselves  sure  of 
salvation  with  their  indulgences  will  go 
to  tlie  devil  with  those  who  taught  them 
so. 

"They  teacli  doctrines  of  Antichrist  who 
assert,  that  to  deliver  a  soul  from  purga- 
tory, or  to  buy  an  indulgence,  there  is  no 
need  of  contrition  or  repentance. 

"Every  Christian  who  feels  a  true  re- 
pentance for  his  sins  has  a  full  remission 
of  the  penalty  and  of  the  transgression, 
without  its  being  necessary  that  he  should 
have  recourse  to  indulgences. 

"Every  true  Christian,  living  or  dead, 
1  as  Dart  in  all  the  good  things  of  Christ 
or  of  the  church,  by  the  gift  of  God,  and 
without  letter  of  indulgence. 

"Still  we  must  not  despise  the  pope's 
distribution  and  pardon,  regarded  as  a 
declaration   of   God's   pardon. 

"■"True  repentance  and  sorrow  seek  and 
love  chastisement;  but  the  pleasantness  of 
indulgence  detaches  from  chastisement, 
and  makes  one  conceive  a  hatred  against 
it. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  the 
poi)e  thinks  not  nor  wishes  that  any  one 
should  in  any  wise  compare  the  act  of 
buying  indulgences  with  any  act  of 
mercy. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  he  who 
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gives  to  the  poor  or  who  lends  to  the  needy 
does  better  than  he  who  buys  an  in- 
dulgent'e. 

"For  the  work  of  charity  enlarges 
charity  and  makes  the  man  more  pious, 
whereas  indulgences  do  not  render  him 
better,  but  only  more  confident  in  himself 
and   more  self-secure   from   punishment. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  he  who 
sees  his  neighbour  in  want,  and  who,  in 
Ei>ite  of  that,  buys  an  indulgence,  does  not 
buy  the  pope's  indulgence,  but  lays  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  God. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  if  they 
have  nothing  superfluous,  it  is  their  duty 
to  reserve  what  is  required  for  their  houses 
to  procure  necessaries,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  lavish  it  on  indulgences. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  to  buy 
an  indulgence  is  a  free-will  act,  and  not 
one  by  command. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  the 
pope,  having  more  need  of  a  prayer 
offered  with  faith  than  of  money,  more 
desires  the  prayer  than  the  money  when 
he  distributes  indulgences. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  the 
pope's  indulgence  is  good,  if  one  does  not 
put  one's  trust  in  it,  but  that  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  if  it  cause  the  loss  of 
piety. 

"Christians  must  be  taught,  that  if  the 
pope  knew  of  the  extortions  of  the  in- 
duigenc'e-preachers,  he  would  rather  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter  were 
burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes  than  see  it 
built  with  the  skin,  the  flesh,  and  the  bones 
of  his  sheep. 

"The  change  of  the  canonical  penalty 
into  the  purgatorial  is  a  tare,  a  tarnel  of 
dissension;  the  bishops  were  manifestly 
asleep  when  this  pernicious  plant  was 
sown. 

"The  pope  must  needs  desire  that  if 
these  pardons,  things  so  trivial,  are  cele- 
brated with  a  bell,  a  ceremony,  a  solem- 
nity, the  gospel,  a  thing  so  great,  should 
be  preached  with  a  hundred  bells,  a  hund- 
red ceremonies,  a  hundred  solemnities. 

"The  true  treasure  of  the  church  is  the 
sacro-sanct  gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace 
of  God. 

"Many  have  reasons  to  hate  this  treasure 
of  the  gospel,  for  by  it  the  first  become  the 
last. 

"Many  have  reason  to  love  the  treasure 
of  the  indulgences,  for  by  them  the  last 
become  the  first. 

"The  treasures  of  the  gospel  are  the 
nets  with  which  they  fish  for  men  of 
worth. 

"The  treasures  of  the  indulgences  are 
the  nets  with  which  they  fish  for  men 
worth  money. 

"To  say  that  the  cross  placed  on  the 
arms  of  the  pope,  is  equivalent  to  the  cross 
of   Christ,   is  blasphemy. 

"Why  does  not  the  pope  in  his  very 
holy  character,  clear  out  purgatory  at 
once,    wherein    so    many   souls    are   suffer- 


ing? This  would  be  bestowing  his  power 
far  more  worthily,  than  for  him  to  deliver 
souls  for  money  (money  so  gained  brings 
calamity  with  it);  and  for  what  purpose, 
moreover?      For  a  building! 

"What  is  this  strange  compassion  of 
God  and  of  the  pope,  which,  for  so  many 
crowns,  changes  the  soul  of  an  impious 
wretch,  enemy  of  God  and  man,  into  a 
soul  holy  and  agreeable  to  the  Lord? 

"Cannot  the  poi)e,  whose  treasures  at 
this  time  exceed  the  most  enormous  accu- 
mulations elsewhere,  c'annot  he  with  his 
own  money,  rather  than  with  that  of  im- 
poverished Christians,  raise  a  single 
church,   for  the  metropolitan   cathedral? 

"What  does  the  pope  remit,  what  does 
he  give,  to  those  who,  by  their  complete 
contrition,  have  already  purchased  a  right 
to  plenary  remission? 

"Fie  on  the  prohpets,  who  say  to  Christ's 
people:  The  cross!  tlie  cross!  and  show  us 
not  the  cross. 

"Fie  on  the  prophets  who  say  to  the 
people  of  Christ:  I'eace!  Pciice!  and  give 
us  not  peace. 

"Christians  must  be  taught  to  follow 
Christ,  their  Chief,  through  pain  and  pun- 
ishments, and  through  hell  itself;  so  that 
they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  through 
tribulations  heaven  is  entered,  and  not 
through  security  and  peace,  &c." 

These  propisitions,  negative  and  polem- 
ical, received  their  cimplement  in  the 
dogmatical  these  whic'h  Luther  sent  forth 
at  about  the  same  time: 

"It  is  not  in  the  course  of  nature  for 
man  to  desire  God  to  be  God.  He  would 
rather  himself  be  God,  and  that  God  were 
not  God. 

"It  is  false  that  the  appetite  is  free  to 
go  as  it  will  in  the  two  senses:  it  is  not 
free,   but  captive. 

"There  is  not  in  nature,  in  the  presence 
of    God,   anything   but   concupiscence. 

"It  is  false  that  this  concupiscence  may 
be  regulated  by  the  virtue  of  hope.  For 
hope  is  contrary  to  charity,  which  seeks 
and  desires  that  only  which  is  of  God. 
Hope  does  not  proceed  from  our  merits, 
but  from  our  passions,  which  efface  our 
merits. 

"The  best,  the  infallible  preparation  and 
sole  disposition  for  receiving  grace,  is  the 
choice  and  predestination  decreed  by  God 
from  all  eternity. 

"On  the  part  of  man,  nothing  precedes 
grace,  but  the  non-disposition  to  grace,  or 
rather,   rebellion. 

"It  is  false  that  invincible  ignorance 
can  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse.  The 
ignorance  of  God,  of  oneself,  of  good 
works,  is  the  invincible  nature  of  man." 

"Some  copies  of  my  propisitions,"  con- 
tinues Luther,  "having  found  their  way  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  Tetzel  was 
then  acting  as  inquisitor  and  selling  in- 
dulgences undei*  the  archbishopelector  of 
Mayence,  he,  foaming  with  rage  and 
alarm  at  the  propositions  I  had  set  forth, 
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published  a  set  of  Counter-resolutions  in 
reply,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
six,  in  which  he  maintained  the  most  in- 
solent and  blasphemous  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  pretended  power  and  infallibility 
of  the  pope;  and  in  a  second  series  of  pro- 
positions, he  assumed  the  office  of  general 
interpreter  of  the  Scripture,  and  railed 
against  heretics  and  heresiarchs.  by  which 
name  he  designated  myself  and  my 
friends,  and  he  concluded  his  insolence  by 
burning  my  themes  publicly  in  the  city  of 
Frankfort.  When  the  news  of  this  mad- 
man's proceedings  reached  Wittemberg,  a 
number  of  persons  collected  together,  and 
having  procured  Tetzel's  productions,  re- 
taliated upon  him  by  burning  them  in  the 
great  square,  amid  the  c'heers  and  derision 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  was  not  sorry  that  such  a  mass  of  ab- 
surdity and  extravagance  should  meet 
with  the  fate  it  really  merited;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  regretted  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  and  solemnly  affirm 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
that  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
either  of  the  elector  or  of  the  magistrates." 

As  all  readers  know,  Luther  had  no 
intention  to  defy  the  Pope  and  quit  the 
Church.  Like  Huss,  Jerome,  Tyndale, 
and  Wycliff,  his  dream  was  of  a  re- 
formed Catholicism  which  should  do 
away  with  the  accumulated  rubbish 
and  monstrosities  of  Popery,  His  ap- 
peal was  to  the  New  Testament.  He 
had  found  a  nuinuscript  Bible  in  the 
library  at  Erfurt,  had  studied  it  with 
ever-growing  zeal;  and,- in  his  mind, 
had  compared  the  Scriptural  Christi- 
anity with  the  debased  coin  current 
around  him. 

Throughout  his  earnest,  humble,  con- 
ciliatory correspondence  with  the  Pope, 
discussion  with  Cardinal  Cajetan,  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Papal  envoy,  Mil- 
titz,  and  great  debate  at  Leipsic  with 
Eck,  his  constant  cry  was  "To  the 
Scriptures  !  Back  to  the  Bible  !  Show 
me  from  the  Book  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  I  Avill  retract !" 

So  ran  the  controversy  during  the 
3^ear  following  his  publication  of  the 
95  theses.  At  one  time,  under  the 
adroit  blandishments  of  Miltitz,  his 
rugged  firmness  almost  yielded  sub- 
mission to  the  Papal  commands,  but 
not  quite. 

Then  came  the  challenge  to  debate 
with  Eck,  and  naturally  the  prolonged 


and    heated    dispute    culled    forth    his 
combativeness. 

All  the  world  knows  how  the  young 
Emperor,  Charles  V.,  summoned  Lu- 
ther to  the  Diet  at  Worms;  and  how 
the  intrepid  monk  went,  in  spite  of. the 
warnings  of  his  friends  that  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  In 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  gor- 
geously robed  prelates,  the  splendid 
princes  and  the  Knights  of  the  Ger- 
manic states,  Luther— a  peasant,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  peasants,  full  of 
inborn  veneration  for  rank — was  un- 
mistakably awed  into  something  which 
closely  resembled  "blue  funk."  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  the  illus- 
trious, persecuted  scholar,  Abelard — 
summoned  to  debate  with  Beriuird,  be- 
fore the  King  and  Court  of  France — 
collapsed  altogether.  Suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  hostile  Emperor,  delegates 
from  an  enraged  Pope,  archbishops 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  tem- 
poral magnates  who  were  hereditary 
Papists,  Luther  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  for  the  moment,  and,  as  we 
would  now  say,  "sparred  for  time." 

He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw, 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  to  the 
subject  further  reflection !  The  Diet 
was  astoni.shed,  and  Luther's  friends 
dismayed,  but  the  Emperor  granted  his 
request.  Since  the  rebel  showed  signs 
of  weakness,  it  was  good  policy  to  in- 
dulge him.  He  was  given  another  day. 
That  evening  must  have  been  one  of 
intense  anxiety  in  Worms,  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  Pope's  partisans  rose,  as 
they  saw  the  consternation  of  Luther's 
friends. 

What  heavy  hours  those  must  have 
been  that  night,  to  Martin  Luther ! 

But  with  the  next  day,  he  was  him- 
self again.  The  stage-fright  had 
passed.  He  was  ready  to  face  Emperor 
and  Prelate. 

Led  before  the  Diet  once  more,  he 
was  firm,  clear,  forceful,  undaunted: 
upon  the  Scriptures,  he  would  stand: 
by  the  Scriptures,  he  Avould  fall :  he 
could  not  take  the  words  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  against  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Here  he  stood:  God 
help  him,  he  could  do  no  other.    Amen. 
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It  was  finisluul  I  The  ^vv.xt  man  had 
faced  the  great  crisis,  and  the  great 
•  issue  was  joined. 

One  poor  ]x>asant  monk,  whose  peas- 
ant father  and  mother  may  even  tlieii 
have  been  toiling  at  their  (hiily  (hMidgc. 
had  hehl  u])  his  Ti.stamen!  in  the  face 
of  the  Catholic  world,  in  the  face  el 
imj)erial  power  and  papal  usurpation, 
and  had  boldly  declared. 

"Your  st/Ktem  is  a  libel  on  tit  in  Jiool- 1 

Your  system  is  of  nuin,  and  not  of 
Godr 

That  was  the  climax:  that  was  the 
crucial  test:  he  had  said  it;  and  all  the 
angels  in  heaven  and  all  the  devils  in 
hell,  eoidd  not  unsay  it. 

History  swung  on  its  eternal  hinges, 
right  there:  the  world  was  never  the 
same  afterwards,  nor  ever  will  be 
again.  Xo  wonder  that  Luther,  on 
reaching  his  room  that  fateful  evening, 
threw  up  his  arms,  and  exclaimed.  '"I 
am  through  !  I  am  through  !'' 

The  Pope's  legate  demanded  of  the 
P^mperor  that  he  violate  his  pledge,  and 
deliver  the  rebellious  monk  to  the 
priests. 

No  I  The  young  Emperor  would  not 
do  that.  His  safe-con(bict  must  be  res- 
pected. He  did  not  wish  to  blush,  as  the 
false  Emperor  Sigismund  had  done  at 
the  Council  of  Constance,  when  the  no- 
l)le  Bohemian  martyr  turned  reproach- 
ful eyes  upon  him.  and  reminded  his 
imperial  Judas  that  he,  John  Huss. 
had  come  to  Cons  ance,  on  the  faith  (  f 
an  Emperor's  pledged  word. 

Besides,  the  young  Charles  V.  was 
beset  by  political  difficulties  in  the  Diet, 
and  he  was  too  prudent  to  provoke  a 
bloody  revolt  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign.  Luther,  therefore,  was  given 
his  written  passport  back  to  Witten- 
i)erg;  but  his  friends  were  so  fearfid 
for  his  life,  that  they  kidnapped  him 
on  the  road,  carried  him  to  the  sechuled 
and  secure  castle  of  AVartburg,  and 
\\Q\)i  him  there  nine  months — which 
may  have  been  the  happiest  period  of 
Ijuthers  troubled  life. 

It  was  here  that  he  began  the  making 
of  the  German  Bible. 

Professor  Vedder  states  tJiat  the 
fourteen  German  editions  of  the  Bible 


then  existing,  were  apparently  "re- 
l)rints  of  a  single  MS.  Version,  of  which 
two  copies  are  still  preserved." 

(••The  Pteformation,"  p.  170.) 

Besides  these  fourteen  editions  in 
High  (ierman,  there  were  thiee  in  Low 
(lernuin.  None  (d"  these  versions  of  the 
Book  was  accessible  to  the  people. 

A  coi)y  in  a  monastery,  another  in  a 
college  library,  another  in  some  wealthy 
bishop's  j)alace,  were  all  that  could  be 
found;  and  this  explains  why  only  tau) 
copies.,  of  the  fourteen  High  Geruuin 
Bibles  now  exist,  one  in  the  J'epl  mon- 
astery. Bohemia,  and  the  other  in  the 
library  of  the  Freiburg  university  in 
the  Breisgau. 

Luther  used  the  Bohemian  manu- 
script Bible  as  the  basis  of  his  own, 
choosing  the  Saxon  dialect  as  his  ver- 
nacular, and  enriching  that  dialect 
with  the  best  words  of  other  German 
dialects. 

In  this  manner  he  created  the  modern 
German  language,  and  his  Bible  lx>- 
came  the  German  classic. 

(Vedder,  "•The  Reformation,"  i)gs. 
171  and  2.) 

He  took  endless  pains  to  '•make  the 
prophets  speak  (ierman,"  and  to  make 
the  Bible  easily  understood  hy  the 
people.,  using  words  that  were  common 
to  the  home,  the  shops,  the  markets, 
and  the  streets. 

I'his  is  what  distinguished  Luther's 
T)ible  from  all  the  other  (ierman  ver- 
sions: it  was  put  into  words  that  the 
common  folks  were  familiar  with : 
hence,  the  peasant  understood  them  as 
well  as  the  prince.  Besides  it  was 
printed,  in  cheap  form,  and  all  men  of 
moderate  means  could  own  one.  In  a 
short  while,  the  Book  Avas  so  lowered 
in  price,  by  the  enormous  editions  run 
oil',  "that  every  German  family  miglU 
have  a  copy  if  it  would." 

(Vedder;  p.  172.) 

Luther  steadfastly  refused  to  accept 
one  penny  for  the  prodigious  labors  he 
devoted  to  this  work,  although  a  small 
royalty  would  have  made  him  a  rich 
man.  so  immense  was  the  sale  of  his 
translation. 

In  March.  1522.  Luther  returned  to 
Wittenljerg.  where  his  first  Avork  was  to 
rout  some  fanatics  who  were  about  to 
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coinniit  the  rcrormcrs  (o  doclrinos  (lint 
wero  exh'enu'. 

In  l.-rJK  tlio  r*'asanls  W.w  ln-okr  out 
—as  it  had  (lone  in  147C),  14i)l,  14i)S.  and 
1503 — and  Luther's  ])or[)k'xity  was 
painful,  for  ihe  peasants  were  his  re- 
ligious followers.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  declared  for  "hnv  and  order," 
anil  was  even  betrayed  by  his  heat  of 
j)assion  into  usiuij;  sava<;e  language 
against  the  oppressed.  In  my  judg 
ment,  this  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  Lu- 
ther's career. 

lie  lost  I  he  lo\e  and  conlidence  of  the 
uiider-dog,  and  he  never  regained  it. 
To  that  mistake,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  was  (hie  the  incomplete  victory  ot 
Protestantism,  the  Catholic  reaction, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Had  Luther,  like  Christ,  preached 
consolation  and  hope  to  the  poor,  leav- 
ing to  Cu'sar  the  things  that  are  Cte- 
sar's,  he  might  have  fixed  his  creed  in 
the  souls  of  the  peasantry,  without 
ever  taking  sides  in  the  civil  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Pope  Leo  X.  had 
died  (Dec.  1521),  some  say  of  excessive 
joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the 
Spaniards,  others  say  of  poison.  Once 
before  an  attemjjt  had  been  made  to 
avenge  a  wrong  by  murdering  Leo,  but 
the  plot  had  l)een  discovered,  and  ter- 
ribly punished. 

Leo  had  lured  Cardinal  Petrucci  to 
Rome  by  means  of  a  safe-conduct,  and 
had  then  violated  it:  two  other  cardi- 
nalsj  who  confessed,  bought  off  Leo  b y 
paying-  him  25,000  ducats. 

(Koscoe's  "Leo  X."  p.  (ji)-70.) 

Such  was  the  infallible  Vicar  of 
Christ  who  was  divinely  endowed  with 
the  poAver  to  bind  and  loose,  damn  and 
save;  and  when  he  passed  aw^ay,  there 
were  no  rites  of  the  church,  no  prayers 
for  the  dying,  no  extreme  unction,  no 
pa])al  flubdiibberies  of  any  sort. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  had  his 
hands  full;  the  war  with  Francis  I., 
the  negotiations  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  bribery  of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the 
menace  of  the  Turk,  and  the  divisions 
in  (iermany;  all  these  matters  were 
more  or  less  intermixed  with  the  Em- 
peror's designs  upon  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope. 


I'he  IJeformation  continued  to 
spread,  in  (Jermany,  Switzerland. 
France,  the  Xetlieihinds.  and  <'ven  in 
Italy,  and  Si)ain. 

Neither  the  l*ope  nor  the  Emperor 
could  devote  exclusive  altention  to  it. 
and  unite  to  suppress  it. 

But  in  15:50,  Charles  V.  was  victori- 
ous over  Francis  I.,  over  the  Turk,  and 
over  Italy:  hence,  he  turned  \\\){n\  the 
Keformers.  lie  summoned  the  factions 
to  meet  at  Aiigsl)urg.  Luther  did  not 
respond,  but  Melancthon  was  i)resent; 
and  it  was  he  who  drew  uj)  the  cele- 
brated Confession  which  set  forth  the 
Lutheran  faith.  The  Emperor  put  an 
end  to  the  discussicjii  by  issuing  a  man- 
date, calling  u]ion  the  "heretics"  to  re- 
nounce their  errors  on  penalty  of  being 
l)ut  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 

The  Diet  at  Augsburg  thus  broke  u]) 
leaving  the  factions  embittered  more 
than  ever,  and  with  the  threat  of  war 
hanging  over  the  Lutherans. 

They  formed,  for  self-protection,  the 
famous  League  of  Sclimalkald.  (Dec. 
ai,  1530.) 

Already,  the  name  of  Protestunt  had 
been  made  current  by  the  action  of  the 
Reformers,  who  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  (or  Spires)  on  April  20, 
1529,  their  protest,  against  the  imperial 
decree  which  commanded  that  all 
furiher  agitation  and  movement  be 
stopped,  and  all  things  remain  in  abey- 
ance, until  the  Pope  could  call  a 
General  Council  of  the  Church  which 
should  pass  on  and  finally  decide  all 
these  doctrinal  questions. 

How  the  Ana-Baptists  of  Munzer 
carried  new  doctrines  to  extravagance, 
and  impossible  attempts  against  estab- 
lished institutions;  how  they  were 
savagely  crushed  by  the  armed  forces 
of  "law  and  order;  how  the  Reformers 
divided  on  points  of  creed,  and  or- 
ganized separate  communions;  how 
they  too  often  manifested  the  ill-etl'ects 
of  Catholic  education  by  persecuting 
those  who  differed  from  themselves: 
how  Luther  continued  to  toil,  and  ride 
the  whirlwind  of  furious  controversies 
— all  these  things  are  familiar  to  those 
who  have  given  any  time  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation. 

Luther   married   Catherine  de  Bora, 
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an  ex-nun,  and  was  the  father  of  chil- 
dren, the  head  of  as  happy  househohl 
as  falls  (o  the  lot  of  the  most  favored 
mortals;  i)iit  the  evil  days  came  to  him, 
as  to  others,  when  the  joy  of  life 
gradually  faded,  and  when  he  was 
bowed  down  by  the  sadness  of  lost  illu- 
sions. 

Even  in  Wittenberg,  he  had  been  un- 
able to  create  a  new  Paradise;  and  as 
he  grew  old  and  decrepit,  he  des])aired, 
wishing  for  death.  It  overtook  him  at 
Eisleben,  the  town  of  his  birth,  to 
which  he  had  gone  to  reconcile  a  feud 
between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeldt.  It 
was  February  18,  lo4G. 

In  this  same  year,  the  Emperor  at 
lats  dropped  his  mask  and  made  war 
upon  the  I'rotestants. 

Owing  to  the  defection  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  their  forces  were  so  divided 
and  weakened  that  the  Emperor  gained 
the  battle  of  Muhlberg.  (April  24, 
154T.) 

The  Emperor  then  caused  the  Diet  at 
Augsburg — Sept.  1,  1547 — to  adopt 
Avhat  was  called  the  Interim,  a  docu- 
ment of  2(')  chapters  designed  to  create 
a  working  arrangement  between  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics. 

It  failed  to  satisfy  either  side;  and 


the  linal  outcome  was,  that  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  who  had  deserted  the  Protest- 
ants in  ir)47,  resolved  to  betray  the  Em- 
peror, five  years  later. 

Enteiing  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Henry  II..  King  of  France,  he  elabor- 
ately deceived  the  Emperor,  while  cau- 
tiously setting  a  trap  to  take  him 
prisoner. 

Charles  V.  lay  at  Inu.sbruck,  sick  and 
harassed  by  the  dilliculties  besetting 
him.  when  word  came  that  Maurice  was 
rai)idly  advancing.  In  his  litter,  the 
Emperor  fled  over  the  Alps,  never  to 
return  to  Germany. 

Charles  at  last  felt  completely  out- 
done: he  dismissed  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing Protestantism  by  force  of  arms. 

On  August  i2,  ir)5-2,  he  signed  the 
Peace  of  Passau;  and  this  truce  of  fac- 
tions led  to  the  Peace  of  Aug.sbui-g 
(1555),  which  left  each  State  to  settle 
its  religion  for  itself.  For  sixty-three 
years,  there  was  no  farther  open  war- 
fare between  the  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics of  Germany. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  this  period  on  the  con- 
tinent, I  will  next  resume  the  story  of 
England,  on  whose  throne  sits  "Bloody 
Queen  Mary.'' 


(to    liE    CONTINUED.) 
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The  Golden  Industrial  Institute 

A  Non-Sectarian  School  [or  Mountain 
Boys  and  Girls 


REV.  L.  U.  SNEAD.  Secretary-Treasurer 

GRACE  be  unto  you,  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank 
my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of 
you,  for  your  high  ideals  as  a  states- 
man and  true  patriot  with  peerless 
courage  to  do  the  right  as  I  believe 


this  critical  day  of  spiritual  need  and 

o2)portunity. 

These  mountain  children  need  some- 
thing vital,  filled  with  the  warmth  and 
depth  of  human  love.  A  real  chance  to 
catch  up  in  the  race  of  life. 

Hundreds  of  children  over  the 
mountains  are  underfed  and  under- 
clothed,  and  degenerating  for  lack  of 
opportunity. 

But,  when  their  environments  are 
changed  and  they  come  in  contact  with 
living  teacher-hearts,  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  their  salvation  as  well  as 
education,  it  would  make  your  hearts 
sing  for  joy  to  see  the  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  how  quickly  they  catch  on 


God  gives  you  to  see  the  right,  fearless 
of  the  macanations  of  men,  or  wiles  of 
the  devil. 

I  am  writing  you  from  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  which  are  con- 
sidered among  the  most  isolated,  shut- 
in  rural  sections  in  the  United  States, 
where  I  am  conducting  a  non-sectarian 
school  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  of 
these  mountains,  and  I  believe  if  your 
readers  of  The  Jeffersonian  truly  knew 
the  conditions,  needs  and  possibilities 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  neediest  mis- 
sion fields  in  America — The  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains— that  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  open  door. 
There  is  such  a  door.  It  is  swinging 
wide  for  God's  true  and  tried  ones  in 


to  their  books  and  duties,  and  how 
they  are  fetched  out  and  up  into  a  bet- 
ter, broader  and  happier  life.  For  we 
truly  aim  to  give  them  new  impulses 
for  good.  New  ideals,  yea,  to  help 
them  to  see  things  in  a  newer,  purer 
light. 

All  history  of  these  mountains  show 
that  when  a  boy  or  girl,  does  dig 
through — oh,  how  these  diamonds  in 
the  rough  do  shine. 

But,  you  would  hardly  think  that 
right  at  your  very  door,  as  it  were, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
native  American  families,  who  never 
owned  a  Bible,  and  many  knowing 
that  I  am  almost  a  shut-in,  they  tell 
their  neighbors  that  I  have  Bibles  to 
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give  to  families  who  have  none,  and 
they  come  for  miles  to  get  them. 

I  asked  a  devoted  mountaineer  rv- 
cently,  living  miles  from  our  school. 
"If  there  were  not  nuiiiy  families  in 
which  no  minister,  or  missionary  ever 
prayer?" 

'"Yes,  hundreds,"  he  answered, 
"where  if  prayer  was  offered  the 
children  would  not  know  what  it 
meant." 

But.  dear  readers,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  apparent!}'  three 
classes  of  people  on  these  mountains, 
viz:  the  well  to  do,  who  are  educated, 
and  can  educate  their  children,  ami 
live  well;  the  poor,  and  the  very  poor; 


Could  we  sell  a  few  thousand  coj)ies 
soon  to  The  Jeffcrsonian  readers?  Oh. 
Iiow  it  would  iielp  me  to  help  more 
little  iieipless  girls  and  boys  to  salva- 
tion and  an  education. 

They  are  real  Americans  of  America, 
waiting  for  their  future;  whose  latent 
talents,  if  rightly  developed,  would  b-' 
among  the  brain  power  of  the  nation, 
but  because  of  lack  of  help  and  oppor- 
tunity, what  might  otherwise  be  useful 
lives,  are  lost  by  their  renuiining  in 
I)overty  and  illiteracy. 

Why? 

Our  non-sectarian  school  is  situated 
in   the  mountains  of  North   Carolina, 


and  it  is  of  this  latter  class,  to  whom 
we  especially  refer,  and  to  whom  our 
hearts  go  out. 

As  our  help  comes  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, from  the  ouside  world,  I  will  b 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
illustrated  and  called  "Diamonds  In 
The  Eough"'  (for  25c,  prepaid)  which 
tells  about  our  school  and  gives  a 
general  survey  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 

This  booklet  will  give  you  a  truer 
vision  of  this  great  mission  field  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of  before,  and  as  you 
proyerfully  read  it,  you  will  thank  God 
with  me  for  its  information,  inspira- 
tion and  helpfulness.  A  blessing  to 
son  or  daughter,  and  to  every  Christian 
parent.  As  one  has  said :  "It  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold." 


which  is  one  of  the  most  isolated,  shut- 
in  rural  sections  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  readers  would  hardly  think 
that  considerable  of  our  furniture  con- 
sists of  store-boxes,  or  what  is  made 
out  of  them.  Yet  crude  as  our  rooms 
are  furnished,  they  are  palaces  to  many 
from  these  mountain  cabins. 

Thousands  of  people  living  in  these 
mountains  never  saw^  the  outside  world, 
and  indeed,  I  have  not  seen  it  for  five 
years. 

All  we  have  been  able  to  pay  our 
teachers  of  ability  and  experience  is 
$8.00  per  month,  and  you  can  readily 
see  that  unless  they  were  fully  conse- 
crated to  God  for  sacrifices  and  service, 
they  would  not  be  here.  x4.s  to  myself. 
I  give  all  my  time,  strength  and  love 
free,  without  a  penny  of  salary,  or  com- 
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mission  at  78  years  of  age  and  a  cripplo 
from  infancy. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  in  my  own  be- 
lielf.  far  from  it,  but,  I  am  appealing 
with  all  the  heroic  elements  of  my  in- 
most soul  for  means  to  help  hundreds 
who  cannot  now  be  helped.  I  appeal 
to  all  who  read  this  to  stand  by  theii- 
bright,  capable  girls  and  boys. 

Jesus  says:  "If  ye  ask,  I  will  do." 
John  14:14.  So  I  am  asking  in  Ilis 
name  to  impress  The  AVatson  Magazine 
readers  to  send  25c  for  a  copy  of  "Dia- 
monds In  The  Kough,"  of  Avhich  I  am 
the  author  and  publisher,  and  all  profit 
goes  to  aid  our  struggling  school. 

No  commercial  house  back  of  its  sale, 


but  sold  wholly  in  the  interest  of  this 
work. 

And  we  truly  believe  that  every  one 
will  get  more  than  their  money's  worth 
in  this  booklet,  besides,  knowing  that 
they  are  hel])ing  directly  to  create  con- 
ditions in  Avhich  a  higher  humanitv 
will  be  possible.  Then  some  day  realize 
a  large  share  in  the  harvest  of  souls 
gathered  out  of  these  mountains. 

May  God's  richest  and  sweetest 
blessings  rest  on  The  Jeffersonian 
family,  with  health,  hope,  usefulness, 
prosperity,  and  a  sweet  sense  of  the 
loving  presence  of  Christ. 

Yours  in  His  glad  service, 
(Rev.)  L.  U.  Snead. 
P.  ().,  Bostic,  N.  C.,  Route  4. 


Gamblers 


Ralph  M.  Thomson 


Two  gamblers  stood  before  Time's  tempting  wheel; 

One  was  a  tyro  at  the  game  of  Chance, 
And  one  had  often  seen,  in  woe  or  weal. 
Fate's  needle  dance. 


Good  Fortune  toyed  with  trustful   Life  a  while, 

Making  him  bolder  as  the  arrow  spun. 
Until  he  risked  his  all  in  reckless  style, 
And,  then, — Death  won! 


Female  Convents. 

By  Mr.  de  Potter. 


Santo,  Bishop  of  Soana,  wholly  devoted  to  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  the  Augustinians  or  Jansenists,  and  by  the  canonists  or 
politicians,  approves  and  even  extends  I^opold's  plans  of  reform, 
especially  thoK«  for  erecting  in  Tuscany  an  in(lei)endent  national 
church.  lie  insists  with  much  earnestness  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming the  ''beviary,  which  is  so  full  of  fabulous  and  foolish 
stories;"  and  proposes  the  tenth  synod  of  Charles  Boromeus,  and 
the  synod  of  Jansenists  at  Utrecht  in  17G3,  as  the  best  models  for 
the  diocesan  synods  of  Tuscany.  "The  privileges  of  the  Court  of 
Kome/'  he  denominates,  are  "constantly  iDernicious,"'  and  confes.ses 
that  '"the  books  proposed  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the  curates  are 
undoubtedly  possessed  of  merit,  whatever  the  partisans  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  may  say  to  the  contrary;"  but  requests  some  little  in- 
dulgence for  his  own  diocess,  which  fell  in  Avith  the  jurisdiclion  of 
the  Pope,  was  consequently  infested  with  great  prejudice,  and  in 
which  "a  book  prohibited  by  the  Court  of  Rome  was  held  in  the 
utmost  abomination." 

The  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  Marani,  opposes  the  schemes  of  I^opold, 
but  as  it  seems  through  policy  and  timidity,  as  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand in  the  general  considerations,  with  which  he  has  prefaced  his 
answers.  Sudden  and  unexpected  reforms  would,  in  his  opinion, 
disturb  the  consciences  of  the  simple;  and  perhaps  by  that  means 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

Alexander  Ciribi.  Bishop  of  Cortona,  acknowledges  the  necessity 
of  several  reforms,  and  agrees  to  the  execution  of  some  of  them. 

The  most  complete  and  decided  opposition  was  expressed  in  the 
answers  of  Pecci.  Bishop  of  Montaleino.  His  general  objection  to 
all  the  proposed  reforms  is,  "that  the  doctnnes  which  circulate  un- 
der the  garb  of  true  piety  are  the  most  pernicious,  because  they  tend 
to  overthroic^  hy  little  and  little,  the  Chnstian  religion  itself.'''' 

Franzesi.  Bishop  of  Montepulciano,  was  the  most  obstinate  de- 
fender of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  all 
change  or  innovation  in  the  j^hape  of  reform.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  this,  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
at  the  time  of  sending  his  answers  to  the  fifty-seven  ecclesiastical 
points. 

In  that  letter  he  describes  T^eopold  as  surrounded  with  a  set  of 
bishops  Avho  had  shamelessly  introduced  the  most  pernicious  pro- 
jects, and  who  scrupled  not  to  make  a  tool  of  the  Prince  for  in- 
flicting on  religion  the  most  fatal  blows,  with  the  view  of  entirely 
overturning  it.  "They  have  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  their  de- 
signs into  effect  in  Tuscany,"  says  he,  "where  they  havt-  introduced 
heresy  and  schism,  which  are  slowly  destroying  some  diocesses,  and 
where  they  support  that  party  Avhich.  by  and  by,  will  separate  the 
Grand  Duchy  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"They  have  already  succeeded  in  making  the  Tuscan  church 
take  several  steps  towards  complete  independence.  We  see  monks 
and  nuns  reduced  to  a  regular  state  by  the  sole  authority  of  bishops, 
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who    reallv    are   apostates,   perjurers   to    God,    and    rebels   to    the 
Church." 

He  next  proceeds  to  make  several  violent  attacks  on  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  calendars  of  different  diocesscs,  on  all  licenses, 
and  especially  on  matrimonial  dispensations  granted  by  those  hold- 
ing the  rank  and  authority  of  bishop.  "AVhat  is  the  consequence  of 
these  things?  In  the  dominions  of  your  Royal  Highness  there  are 
apostates  and  rebels  to  (lod,  persons  who  keep  concubines,  and  who 
live  in  that  state  of  damnation,  without  the  smallest  remorse." 

He  next  attacks  what  he  calls  the  "schismatic  Synod  of  Utrecht, 
which  one  party,  says  he,  praised  in  the  highest  degree,  and  en- 
deavored to  disseminate  copies  of  its  acts  among  the  people.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Florence," — "I  protest  before 
God,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  inspire  any  true  Catholic  with  horror, 
and  that  they  are  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Church." 

He  complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  the  suppression  of  the 
convents.  "It  is  disgusting,  to  hear  enemies  exclaiming  every  where 
with  all  their  might,  that  the  monastic  orders  are  useless." 

He  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Jansenism  of  Tuscany,  which 
he  terms  the  growing  heresy,  was  making  everv  imaginable  effort  to 
establish  "natural  religion,  which,  to  say  the"'  truth,"  adds  he,  "is 
only  a  brutal  deism."  This  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  all  these  new 
deists,  who  have,  by  deceiving  them,  contrived  to  glide  in  among  the 
Catholics:  their  sole  aim  is,  to  degrade  the  church  of  Tuscany  to  a 
level  with  the  deism  of  Holland,  of  England,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany." 

The  Bishop  of  Montepulciano,  in  his  answers  to  the  fifty-seven 
points,  instead  of  consenting  to  the  correction  of  the  breviary  and 
Romish  missals,  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  no  occasion  to  be  altered, 
implores  the  Grand  Duke  to  give  orders  for  re-establishing  them  in 
their  ancient  form  in  all  the  diocesses  in  which,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  true  believers,  they  had  attempted  to  reform  them.  He  represents 
the  doctrine  of  August  in  as  extremely  dangerous,  since  "Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Jansenius,  with  all  his  adherents,  have  erroneously  pre- 
tended that  their  false  doctrines  were  founded  on  the  writings  of 
that  father  of  the  Church."  These  innovators,  says  he,  easily  con- 
vert his  doctrines  to  the  worst  purposes,  "especiallv  those  relating  to 
grace  and  free-will,  whenever  they  wish  to  deprive  man  of  that  same 
free-will,  in  order  to  set  down  everv  thing  to  the  account  of  grace." 
He  prescribes  even  the  celebrated  work  of  Muratori,  "Devotion 
Regulated."  that  writer  having,  in  his  opinion,  shown  himself,  in 
that  work,  "equally  deficient  in  talent  and  in  genius." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  after  condemning  Muratori,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  with  damnation  "all  the  rash  projectors 
and  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Avho  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
propose  the  reading  of  books  prohibited  bv  the  Court  of  Rome  " 
The  "Moral  Reflections  of  Quesnel,"— "in' which,"  says  he.  "the 
Church,  by  a  decided  and  unalterable  sentence,  has  borne  testimony 
to  a  hundred  and  one  heresies,  errors,  and  dangerous  opinions,"  &c.; 
the  Treatises  of  Tamburini,  "a  declared  enemv  of  the  Holy  See;" 
and  the  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  Racine."  which  fills  the  mind  with 
false  and  mistaken  prejudices  against  the  Court  of  Rome.  &c.— he 
terms,  the  most  venomons  books. 

III.     The  opposition  which  Leopold  encountered  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy,  at  the  time  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  assembly  of  Florence,  oii^lit  to  be  set  down  (o  the  account  ol' 
corruption  and  knavery. 

The  Prince,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  adopted  every 
possible  means  for  ditt'iisinj]^  inft)rmati()n  and  knowiedj^e  amon<;  his 
hid)jects,  and  particularly  amon<;  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  others. 

In  1770,  he  ordered  to  be  begun  the  publication  of  a  work,  en- 
titled "Collection  of  Writinf^s  relative  to  the  de{)endence  of  Ecclesi- 
astical jurisiliction  on  Civil  authority."  The  work  contained  all  the 
reports,  memoirs,  and  consultations,  composed  in  different  Catholic 
countries  by  order  of  their  governments,  with  the  view  of  turninii: 
the  lights  of  reason  and  philosopy  to  the  maxims  and  conduct  of  the 
clergA',  and  of  setting  hounds  to  th-c  insatiable  cnpidity,  and  inex- 
tinguishahle-thirst  after  powei\  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
always  manifested,  and  which  had  proved  an  hivinrlhle  ohstacle  to 
the  political^  movid^  and  religious  imju'oremmit,  both  of  the  people 
and  of  their  sovereigns. 

We  quote  from  this  collection  what  appears  to  Ix?  most  in  unison 
with  the  principles  of  Ricci,  of  Leojiold  himself,  and  of  the  en- 
lightened men  of  his  age  ,who  were  desirous  of  seeing,  in  the  homage 
rendered  to  the  Almighty,  a  guarantee  for  the  practice  of  all  the 
social  virtues, — and  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  comforters  of 
man,  the  messengers  of  peace,  the  friends  of  good  order  and  hu- 
manity. 

IV.  In  the  defence  of  Cecile  Fargo,  who  had  been  accused  of 
sorcery,  pronounced  at  Nai)les  by  the  Counsellor  Joseph  Raffaele, 
March,  1770,  we  read  as  follow^s: — 

"Christians  yielded  the  most  complete  obedience  to  the  civil  au- 
thorit3%  whilst  they  Avere  weak.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  felt  them- 
selves less  dependent  on  its  protection ;  when  they  l^ecame  more 
numerous,  and  more  wealthy,  they  still  jjrofessed  fidelity  to  the  civil 
authority,  and  allowed  that  it  had  a  right  to  exact  it  from  them: 
but  they  used  this  profession  of  humility  and  obedience,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  those  immunities  and  privileges  as  to 
offer  to  them,  and  which  ended  in  releasing  them  from  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  towards  society,  or  its  members. 

""When  the  w^orld  became  Christian,  the  people  ceased  to  enjoy 
any  prerogatives,  or  privileges,  and  became  what  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  heathen  countries  had  formerly  been,  and  what  the 
mass  of  the  ])eople  in  most  countries  still  is — 'the  useful  and  ener- 
getic, but  despised  and  oppressed  portion  of  society.  The  only 
chosen  and  privileged  class,  the  only  one  that  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  life,  Avas  the  clergy,  which  dictated  its  own  privi- 
leges, but  recognised  the  performances  of  no  duties. 

"The  transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  Avas 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  Avestern  clergy,  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  most  poAverful  jjrelate  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  heresy 
of  the  Iconoclasts  Avas  adriotly  employed  by  him  to  render  himself 
entirely  independent  of  the  Greek  goA'ernment. 

"The  obligations  contracted  toAvards  the  Court  of  Rome  by  the 
Carlovingian  race,  A\'hich  had  been  established,  or  rather  legitimated 
in  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  France  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Avho  had  not  as  yet  the  hardihood  to  call  himself  its  soA'^ereign.  Avith 
the  gratitude  evinced  by  the  same  race  in  return  for  the  Empire  of 
the  AVest,  which  they  soon  after  received  at  his  hands,  rendered  the 
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Popes  formidable,  first  to  the  Lombards,  who  were  masters  of  Italy, 
and  next  to  the  P^mperors  of  the  West  themselves. 

••(ire^ory  XI.  mounted  the  Papal  throne,  and  reduced  into  a 
reguhir  system,  the  whoK"  of  ihat  hitherto  unsha[)ely  mass  of  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  which  had  been  slowly  constructed,  partly  on 
the  ignorance  and  su^jerstition  of  the  people,  and  partly  on  the 
weakness  and  cowardice  of  the  different  governments.  Instead  of 
considering,  or  allowing  others  to  consider,  those  prerogatives  and 
privileges  as  derived  from  the  good- will  of  those  emixu'ors  who  had 
L)een  recognised  as  their  sovereigns,  the  Popes  boldly  laid  claim  to 
them  as  original  and  incontestable  rights;  became,  by  diohie  rif/hf, 
what  it  was  now  imjxjssible  to  |)i-event  them  from  becoming;  and 
even  carried  their  unfounded  and  ridiculous  pretensions  so  far  as  to 
grasp  at  absolute  universal  empire.  Tho  two  Councils  of  Lateran 
sanctioned  this  gigantic  system  ,by  the  adherence,  believed  to  be  in- 
fallible, of  deputies  from  the  whole  Church,  who,  they  said,  had 
been  assembled  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
From  that  period,  whoever  ventured  to  attack  either  the  persons  or 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  was  threatened  with  the  spiritual  thunder 
of  the  Church,  and  its  awful  consequences,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  The  energies  and  the  intelligence  of  mankind  were  thus 
completely  paralyzed,  and  society,  in  the  very  period  of  its  infancy, 
fell  into  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  age. 

"The  clergy,  now  constituting  an  immense  army  without  either 
restraint  or  moderation,  formed  in  every  kingdom  a  kind  of  separate 
state,  which  did  no^  recognise  the  control  of  the  sovereign,  and  Avas 
consequently  superior  to  him.  At  first,  it  only  yielded  obedience  to 
its  immediate  chiefs,  the  bishops  and  archbishops;  but  by  their 
means  connected  itself  in  a  very  short  time  with  the  supreme  head 
of  all  .the  Bishop  of  Kome;  and  a  theocracy,  in  consequence,  gave 
law  to  the  whole  Christian  world." 

V.  The  twenty-fourth  number,  in  which  Bianchi  demonstrates 
that  the  clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  they  ought  to 
bear  a  part  in  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
proves,  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  clergy,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  sovereigns,  Avere  in  a  short  time  converted  into  canons,  which 
contained  what  it  denominated  its  rights.  By  degrees,  new  canons 
were  enacted  for  the  extension  of  the  old,  and  new  rights  created  by 
the  priests  themselves,  in  aid  of  those  which  they  oAved  to  the  in- 
dulgence or  concessions  of  Cxovernment.  In  this  manner  was  the 
enormous  edifice  of  sacerdotal  ])Ower  constructed;  a  power  sup- 
ported by  civil  and  religious  laws,  composed  of  the  real  and  personal 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  declared  by  it  to  be  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble. To  attempt  the  least  encroachment  upon  it  was  high  treason — 
a  crime  at  all  times  dreadful,  but  more  especially  so,  Avhen  the  clergy 
are  invested  Avith  the  supreme  authority,  and  are  considered  by  the 
Ignorant  and  sujierstitious  multitude  as  tiie  avengers  of  that  God 
Avhose  Avill  they  ])rofess  to  declare. 

VI.  It  Avas,  hoA\-ever.  more  especially  the  Bull  /?i  coena  Domini^ 
as  containing  a  sketch  of  all  the  pretended  rights  of  the  Pope,  which 
irritated  the  Catholic  governments  of  that  period;  particularly 
after  the  scandalous  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  which  the  Pope 
had  the  impudence  to  bring  forAvard  that  Bull  in  support  of  his 
insolent  proceedings.  The  Senate  of  Venice  had  a  report  of  the 
Avhole  draAvn  up  for  their  information,  March,  1769. 

In  that  document  it  is  proA^ed  to  demonstration,  by  a  minute  and 
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careful  examination  of  each  article  of  the  anti-social  Bull  In  coena 
Domini^  that  in  many  of  its  points  it  is  destructive  of  all  civil  au- 
thority ,and  that  it  wounds  it  (lei'i)ly  in  the  others;  that  if  it  were 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  clergy  and  their  flocks,  all  government 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Pope  would  be  sole  master  both  of  the 
actions  and  consciences,  the  persons  and  the  property,  of  every 
l^eople,  who,  in  consequence,  would  Ix?  alike  destitute  of  princes  and 
magistrates,  of  councils  and  bishoj^s. 

The  Kepublic  of  Venice  never  consented  to  receive  the  Bull  In 
coeim^  and  proscribed  it  fre(iucntly,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Pontifical  Nuncios;  rejecting  on  all  occasions  the  in- 
terference of  the  confessors  employed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  re- 
lieve its  subjects  from  the  censures  incurred  by  contravening  the 
provisions  of  the  Bull,  and  preventing  them  from  executing  their 
functions. 

The  Court  of  Kome,  which  never  blushed  to  employ  any  means 
which  had  been  useful  to  them  in  former  times,  and  might  still  be  so 
in  future — Kome,  to  this  very  day,  delegates  authority  for  granting 
absolution  in  those  cases  which  it  has  reserved  in  the  Bull  In  coena 
Domini'  and  there  are  pncsts,  subjects  of  anti-Catkolic  govern- 
ments,  who  are  not  only  furnished  with  that  authority,  but  who  also 
exercise  it  icithout  hesitation. 

VII.  The  Republic  of  Venice  ordered  an  account  to  be  drawn 
up,  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  its  own  appointment,  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  annually  extracted  from  its  subjects  by 
the  pernicious  organization  of  the  clergy.  The  Court  of  Rome  still 
continues  to  levy  the  same  contribution  as  it  formerly  did  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Catholic  countries. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  held  by  the 
subjects  of  the  republic  ,and  not  situated  within  its  territories, 
amount  to  200,000  francs. 

The  ecclesiastical  pensions  payable  to  foreigners,  to  75,000  francs. 

Tw^enty-eight  bulls,  for  canonical  induction  to  patriarchal,  epis- 
copal, and  archiepiscopal  sees,  obtained  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
had  cost  nearly  5.000,000  francs;  without  reckoning  in  that  enorm- 
ous sum,  the  very  great  expense  incurred  by  those  wiio  had  been 
nominated,  in  making  a  journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being 
consecrated. 

During  the  same  ten  years,  50,000  francs  had  been  paid  for  forty- 
two  Bulls  for  abbeys,  priories,  and  provostships. 

One  hundred  and  ten  Bulls  for  pensions,  which  had  been  granted, 
amounted  to  78,800  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Bulls  for  parish  churches,  had 
been  worth  to  the  Pope  130.000  francs,  without  reckoning  what  the 
curates  must  have  paid  j^rivately  to  the  cardinals,  if  they  had  been 
maintained  during  the  months  reserved  lor  these  princes  of  the 
Church. 

Twenty-seven  Bulls  for  canonships,  collegiate  churches,  &c.,  cost 
more  than  80,000  francs. 

Forty-five  Bulls  for  collations  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  simple 
benefices,  amounted  to  12,600  francs. 

During  the  year  1768.  there  arrived  from  Rome  1,130  rescripts, 
indulgences,  privileges  to  altars,  dispensations  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  holy  orders,  permissions  to  maintain  private  chapels,  displo- 
mas,  conferring  the  title  of  count,  &c. ;  the  whole  for  the  sum  of 
44,500  francs. 
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Rome  granted,  durinii-  the  same  year,  589  dispensations  for  mar- 
riages, which  brought  an  enormous  and  unknown  sum  into  its 
treasury,  AJl  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  as  to  its  amount,  was, 
that  those  dispensations  which  Avere  requested  and  obtained  without 
any  good  reason  being  alleged,  cost  ten  times,  and  even  twenty  times, 
more  than  those  for  which  any  real  cause  was  assigned.  The  report 
reckons  all  these  dispensations,  on  an  average  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  rates,  at  a  sum  of  1,050,000  francs. 

The  report  also  states,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
in  this  respect,  is  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  tlie  Council  of 
Trent,  wdiich  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  its  twenty-fourth  Session  on 
reform,  gives  its  advice  to  grant  dispensations  of  marriage  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  orders  them  to  be  issued,  in  all  cases,  free  of 
expense.  The  same  Council  forbids  granting  them  in  the  second  de 
gree,  unless  for  reasons  of  a  grave  and  public  nature,  and  in  favor 
of  princes  and  kings  only,  w^hose  marriage  may  atfect  the  interests 
of  religion  or  the  state.  The  Court  of  Rome,  without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  that  prohibition,  granted  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  twenty-four  disj^ensations  to  citizens  of  the  Republic,  whose 
olny  claims  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Papal  Court  were  the  large  sums 
of  money  wdiich  they  were  willing  to  place  at  its  disposal. 

VIII.  "At  first,"  says  another  memoir,  addressed  to  the  Vene- 
tian Senate,  "the  Popes  graciously  entreated  the  bishops,  to  confer 
some  ecclesiastical  benefice  on  the  poor  priests,  whom  they  recom- 
mended to  their  protection ;  but  in  a  short  time  these  entreaties  were 
changed  into  exhortations,  the  exhortations  into  admonitions,  the 
admonitions  into  orders,  threats,  excommunications,  pecuniaiT  fines, 
and  finally,  into  an  absolute  despotism,  which  overthrew  the  whole 
sj^stem  on  which  benefices  had  originally  been  granted.  By  these 
means  not  only  were  mandates,  expectations,  anticipations,  and  all 
the  other  stratagems  devised  by  the  Court  of  Rome  for  its  own 
advantage  and  the  ruin  of  others,  introduced;  but  a  large  field  was 
opened  for  keeping  alive  every  abuse  by  wdiich  the  Church  was  dis- 
figured, and  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  exhausted,  and  Avhich  have 
given  rise  to  so  many  grounds  of  difference  in  the  last  general 
councils.  The  regulations  of  the  Roman  chancery,  the  plurality  of 
benefices,  translations  from  one  living  to  another,  resignations  in 
favor  of  particular  individuals,  assistantships,  Avith  a  clause  for  fu- 
ture succession,  commendams,  resignations  in  court,  first  fruits,  dis- 
pensations from  possessing  the  qualifications  required  by  the  canons, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  irregularities  and  abuses  deplored  by 
the  pious,  and  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  are  still  in 
existence,  and  still  jDractised  in  the  same  way  as  they  formerly 
were. 

"So  far  all  this  only  relates  to  the  interests  of  religion.  But  is 
the  civil  authority  less  injured  by  this  overthrow  of  principle  anrl 
good  order?  Ought  it  to  sit  in  patience  and  allow  a  foreign  prince 
to  distribute  its  revenues  and  its  Avealth,  to  levy  contributions,  and 
to  attach  to  him  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  those  with  whose  government 
It  is  intrusted,  Avithout  his  having  any  title  to  allege  in  favor  of  such 
authority,  or  being  able  to  exhibit  the  least  claim  for  such  soA-ereign 
dominion?" 

IX.  The  abuses  caused  by  the  excessive  number  of  masses,  Avere 
attacked  in  a  vigorous  and  unanswerable  manner,  in  a  memoir  on 
that  subject. 

Perpetual  foundation  for  saying  masses,  and  legacies  destined 
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for  their  support,  wvm  imknowii  in  any  part  of  tlie  C'hurch  tliirin*^ 
several  centuries,  and  still  are  so  in  the  East,  where  the  maxims 
and  customs  ])reAii!ent  in  primitive  a^es,  have  het-n  more  strictly 
maintained.  J)ev()Mt  pei-sons  occasionally  l)e<|ueathed  ^ifts  to  the 
Church  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  hut  witlmul  im|)<)<in^  any 
particular  condition  or  obligation. 

The  parish  mass  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  one  which  was 
celebrated;  and  Christians  were  bound  by  the  canons  of  the  Churcli 
to  assist  at  it.  Unttil  the  sixth  century,  bread  and  wine,  intendi'd 
to  relieve  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor, 
were  llie  only  oflerings  presented  to  the  jji-iest  who  celebrated  mass. 
In  the  ninth  century  private  masses  began,  and  they  came  into  grejit, 
vogue,  principally  by  means  of  the  monks.  'J'he  secular  clergy 
showed  thennnselves  eager  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  great, 
murmuring  and  tlissatisfaction  were  occasioned  by  such  an  unheard 
of  innovation  on  the  established  jjractice  of  the  Church.  These  muf  - 
nnirs  redoubled,  when  the  private  nuisses  became  so/itari/,  tlw^t  is. 
when  they  were  celebrated  l)v  a  single  priest,  without  the  i)re.seiice 
or  assistance  of  any  one. 

The  great  increase  in  numbers  of  the  clergy  gave  rise  to  such 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  masses,  that  it  at  last  became  luces- 
sary  to  say  several  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  church.  The  or.rish 
masses  were  in  consequence  given  up,  and  the  i)eoi)le  wcic  ol»Iiged  to 
accustom  themselves  to  join  bodily  and  mentally  in  the  masses 
which  were  said  by  the  priests  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

Hence  arose  the  practice  of  asking  charity  in  Ix'half  of  masses, 
and  next  thatj  of  paying  a  salary  to  the  celebrator,  or  the  price  of  the 
scuTi-jice^  as  they  impudently  termed  it.  Popes  Eugenius  II.  and 
Leo  IV.  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  prevent  this  strange 
abuse,  whicli  did  not  come  into  general  j^ractice  till  after  the  twelfth 
century. 

''To  complete  our  shame  and  extreme  wretchedness,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  has  been  profaned  to  such  a  degree  both  by  the  regular 
and  secular  clergy,  that  they  have  had  the  impudence  to  establish 
fixed  rates  for  saying  masses,  like  so  many  mechanics  and  mer- 
cenaries; rates  which  vary  according  to  the  fatigue  and  quantity  of 
time  required  for  celebrating  them.  The  practice  came  so  much  into 
vogue,  that  nothing  was  so  common  as  to  augment  the  i)rice  for 
masses  which  were  chanted,  and  for  those  celebrated  at  a  privileged 
altar.  The  priest  turned  every  circumstances  to  account — the  de- 
votion of  the  people  towards  a  particular  saint,  a  relic,  an  image 
reported  to  be  miraculous,"  &c. 

This  devotion.  ])owerfully  stimulated  by  the  innumerable  con- 
trivances which  the  avarice  of  the  monks  suggested,  caused  a  great 
influx  of  masses  into  their  convents.  They  had  consigned  to  them, 
111  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  more  than  they  could  celebrate: 
but  being  reluctant  either  to  ])ut  a  check  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  or  to  restore  what  had  only  been  given  them  upon  conditions 
wdth  which  they  were  unable  to  comply,  they  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  aofreed  to  divide  with  them  what  they 
had  no  title  to,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  the  remainder  with  a 
clear  conscience.  "The  monks  were  thus  released  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  repair  the  evils,  of  whatever  magnitude,  which  they  had 
originated,  by  celebrating  one  or  more  masses,  which  the  common 
people  ironically  termed  the  great  mass;  or,  by  paying  a  money  tax 
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for  the  support  of  l*etor\s  at  Rome,  which  the  agents  of  that  court 
(lenoniinated  the  Composition  tax." 

The  people  reipiestetl  to  be  informed  if  a  single  mass  Avas  equiva- 
lent to  many  ^  and  in  case  of  its  being  so,  why  the  priests  burthen 
themselves  with  so  many  at  the  same  time,  and  collected  the  price  of 
wiebrating  them  ?  If  on  the  other  hand  one  is  not  as  good  as  several, 
they  requested  to  know  why  these  priests  did  not  restore  the  money 
which  they  had  received  on  promises  which  they  would  not  keep? 

After  this  question,  to  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  memoralist  enters  into  various  details 
m  regard  to  the  ditierent  indulgences  granted  bv  the  See  of  Home 
at  different  periods,  to  the  religious  orders  whicli  had  been  charged 
with  the  celebration  of  more  masses  than  they  could  perform,  and 
from  which  they  desired  to  be  released.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
these  indulgences  came  into  fashion;  in  the  eighteenth  they  were 
multiplied  beyond  all  precedent,  by  the  prodigal  it  v  of  Benedict 
XIV.  '     .  1        fc      . 

In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  order  of  John  and  Paul 
at  Venice,  there  were  found  m  arrear  in  1743.  16,400  masses;  and 
the  following  year,  in  the  church  of  Lady  deil-Orto,  the  duty  of 
which  was  performed  by  Cistercian  monks.'no  fewer  than  14,300. 

X.  In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Junto  of  the  Ten  Sages, 
commissioned  ad  pais  causas.  June,  1767,  we  read  that,  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII..  the  very  few  oaths  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  other  bishops,  were  only  simple  promises  of 
canonical  deference.  Hildel^-and  exacted  with  rigor  as  duties  of 
fidelity,  what  his  ])redecessors  had  very  rarely  solicited  as  pledges 
of  union.  He  changed  the  formula  of  the  oath,  and  exacted  that 
homage  from  his  colleagues,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  reducing  to 
the  situation  of  vassals  to  the  Roman  See,  whose  subjects  they  be- 
come at  the  very  moment  when  the  authority  which  thev  acquire 
over  their  fellow  citizens  ought  to  leave  them'  free  from  all  obliga- 
tions except  those  due  to  their  country. 

The  next  paper  proves,  by  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  each 
article  in  the  oath  taken  by'the  bishops  to  the  See  of  Rome,  that  it 
is  nothing  else  but  an  express  and  solemn  promise  on  oath  to  'betray 
their  respective  sovereigns,  and  that  each  clause  of  the  oath  imposes 
an  ohliqation  to  comnnit  high  treason. 

XL  The  canon  law  is  attacked  by  a  monk  named  Francis- 
Wenceslaus  Barknvich.  ''The  letters  which  we  have  quoted,  the 
decretals  of  Mercator,  are  full  of  maxims  unknown  before  that  time: 
dictated  by  the  grossest  ignorance,  they  abound  in  the  most  glaring 
anachronisms:  are  wholly  unworthy  of  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  entirely  contrary  to  its  ancient 
])ractice.  The  discovery  of  the  imposture  came  too  late.  The  Court 
of  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  which  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, laid  hold  of  it  at  once,  first  for  establishing,  and  afterwards 
for  consolidating  and  extending  beyond  all  precedent,  teh  authority 
which  she  arrogated  to  herself. 

"The  principal  doctrines  inculcated  in  that  fraudulent  collection 
are,  that  the  Pope  is  bishop  of  all  Christendom :  that  all  causes  of 
importance  ought  to  l)e  brought  l)y  appeal  l^efore  the  See  of  Rome: 
that  causes  relating  to  bishops  belong  exclusively  to  the  Pope:  that 
he  ought  to  convoke  and  preside  in  all  general  councils:  that  no 
council,  Avhether  general  or  particular,  isbinding  unless  approved 
of  by  the  Pope;  that  he  has  authority  to  allow  bishoj^s  to  give  up 
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the  churches  to  which  they  have  been  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  transhited  to  a  richer  and  more  ilhistrious  See;  that  aposto- 
lic appeals  to  the  See  of  Rome  were  usual  before  the  Council  of 
Sardica;  that  metropolitans  were  never  allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  before  obtaining^  the  pallium  at  the  hands 
of  the  Pope;  that  from  the  very  ori^^iii  of  Chrisitanity,  it  was  an 
established  and  undisj)uted  maxim  that  every  church  which  de- 
parted from  the  usages  and  ceremonies  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ought  to  l)e  considered  as  heretical,  &c. 

"Nothwithstanding  the  measures  adopted  in  latter  times  for 
checking  the  excessive  power  of  the  Popes,  that  power  is  still  suffi- 
ciently enormous  to  encourage  the  hope  of  re-establishing  and  en- 
larging it.  Sovereign  princes  will  have  always  grounds  for  fear 
whilst  the  bishops  are  treated  as  subjects  by  the  Court  of  Rome; 
whilst  money  shall  continue  to  flow  in  abundance  towards  Rome, 
while  the  favors  which  these  princes  allow  her  to  distribute  with 
such  profusion,  shall  have  the  power  of  procuring  for  her  jiartisans 
and  abettors." 

XII.  An  important  and  excellent  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  the 
commission  which  the  Republic  of  Venice  intrusted  with  the  reform 
of  the  public  institutions  for  education. 

The  redactor  of  the  memoir  proves  that  the  Government  had 
done  but  little  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  civil  authority  by 
proscribing  the  Bull  In  Coena  Domini.  ''The  reform  which  is  most 
required,"  says  he,  "is  that  of  the  studies  of  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
prevent  anti-social  principles  from  becoming  the  religion  of  those 
who  are  destined  by  their  profession  to  instruct  and  direct  the 
people.  For  this  ])urpose  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  the  canon  law 
and  the  decretals,  which  are  the  real  sources  of  that  monstrous  sys- 
tem— the  Bull  In  Coena  Domini  being  only  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  it. 
><'  "In  these  decretals  a  doctrine  is  taught,  which  is  contrary  to 
every  law  both  human  and  divine.  By  these  decretals  a  monarch  is 
set  up  who  recognises  no  other  limits  to  his  dominion  than  the  uni- 
verse; whose  laws  and  commands  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth 
are  bound  to  obey;  and  if  any  of  them  shall  dare  to  maintain  his 
right  to  sovereignty,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion ; 
his  subjects  are  released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  his  terri- 
tories exposed  and  abandoned  to  the  invasion  of  foreigners. 
•"T"  "This  despot  is  also  declared  to  be  the  legislator  of  the  universe; 
to  be  possessed  of  authority  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish,  the  laws  of 
all  kingdoms  and  of  all  states;  to  be  a  judge,  to  the  decisions  of 
whose  tribunal  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  must  submit;  whose 
decrees  are  infallible,  and  admit  of  no  appeal,  because  those  which 
he  pronounces  are  held  to  be  the  decrees  of  God  himself;  and  those 
who  appeal  from  them,  are  declared  to  be  rebellious  and  refractory, 
and  are  deprived  of  all  communion  with  the  pious. 

"This  code  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  establishing 
despotism  and  universal  monarchy  throughout  the  whole  earth.  All 
sovereigns  are  bound  to  yield  homage  and  obedience  to  that  for- 
midable monarch ;  and  if  the  least  opposition  is  exhibited,  rebellions, 
wars,  and  insurrections,  are  the  consequence;  while  the  sovereigns, 
who,  in  defence  of  their  just  rights,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
ojQFend  this  priest-king,  are  deprived  at  once  of  their  kingdoms  and 
their  lives — a  melancholy  prediction  of  the  misfortunes  and  pre- 
mature death  of  Joseph  the  Second  and  Leopold. 
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"A  bold  and  enterprising  militia,"  the  Roman  priests,  "animated 
by  fanatacism,  cupidity,  and  ambition,  bound  by  vows  and  solemn 
oaths,  and  always  ready,  on  the  sliglitest  signal  from  that  monarch, 
to  whom,  by  the  rules  of  its  institution,  it  is  called  upon  to  yield  the 
most  blind  and  slavish  obedience,  to  excite  the  storm  of  rebellion 
and  insurrection, — that  militia,  which  is  spread  over  every  state  in 
Christendom,  is  fraught  with  clanger  and  alarm;  because,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  wdiose 
good  opinion  it  has  acquired  by  a  false  cluiracter  for  piety  and 
knowledge,  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  give  just  cause  of  dread, 
mistrust,  and  jealousy,  to  every  Government  in  whose  states  it  is 
placed,  V 

"The  Jesuits,  a  veteran  and  zealous  troop,  have  obatined  from 
this  grateful  monarch  the  most  signal  rewards  and  privileges:  in 
granting  which,  the  people  have  not  only  been  deeply  injured,  but 
their  rights  have  been  sacrificed,  because  the  Jesuits  have  show^n 
themselves  more  anxious  and  careful  than  any  other  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  new  empire,  and  in  every  state  have  not  scrupled  to 
excite  discord  and  sedition  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  de- 
fending it.  Even  in  our  day,  though  nearly  overcome  by  the  re- 
peated attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  they  are  both  ter- 
rible and  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom, who  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be*  secure  from  those  just 
fears,  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
harassed,  until  the  order  be  completely  abolished. 

''The  code  of  decretals  was  received  by  Raymond  de  Pennafort, 
without  examination,  judgment,  or  inquiry,  in  ages  which  were 
darkened  b}^  superstition  and  ignorance ;  and  was  compiled,  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  these  unhapp}^  times,  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  investing  the  spiritual  power  with  an  absolute,  des- 
potic, and  arbitrary  authorit3\  All  the  decretals  attributed  to  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Church  are  clearly  false ;  while  many  of 
those  said  to  belong  to  succeeding  ages,  have  evidently  been  falsified 
to  suit  and  accommodate  the  new  system  of  Government." 

These  decretals  have  reguiarlj'  been  invoked  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  a  pretended  defence  of  the  rights  of  God  as  a 

pretext  for  invading  those  belonging  to  Csesar.    These  latter  rights 

were,  however,  recognised  by  our  Savior  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate;  were  supported  by  the  Apostles  in  their  preachings;  re-  . 
spected  b}'  the  early  saints;  and  their  lawfulness  inculcated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  They  were  exercised  by  the  Emperors  until 
the  eleventh  century;  and  if  they  were  at  length  overthrown  by  the 
wars  between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire,  and  weakend  by  the 
factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  who  stained  with  blood  both 
the  Church  and  the  state,  the  priesthood  alone  is  accountable  for  it 
to  religion  and  humanity. 

"To  these  decretals,  and  to  the  unfounded  principles  of  divine 
right,  are  to  be  attributed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  direct  and  indirect  dominion, 
which  was  hatched  to  establish  a  despotism  infinitely  more  absolute 
and  horrible  than  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  eastern  monarch3\  To 
the  same  source  are  to  be  traced  those  interdicts  which  were  em 
ploye  to  excite,  to  aid,  and  to  justify  the  people  in  rebelling  against, 
murdering,  deposing,  and  banishing,  their  sovereigns: — that  uni- 
^'ersal  government  of  the  Church  which  deprived  the  bishops  of 
that  authority  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
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ojily  supi-eme  head  and  shepherd  of  the  Church;  those  personal  and 
ixal  ininmnitics  so  hiiitful  and  injurious  to  the  hawfid  jurisdiction 
of  princes  and  ma <i;ist rates;  as  well  as  all  those  other  monstrous 
doctrines  which  have  dcstmvcd  vwvy  idea  and  principle  (»f  lunuan 
and  divine  right. 

"(irefjory  VII.  was  the  author  of  this  new  doctrine,  and  of  the 
differences  whicli  took  place  between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire. 
Supported  by  the  forces  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
he  carried  on  for  several  yeai's  an  unjunst  war  with  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV..  merely  because  he  would  not  relinf[uish  his  ri<ihts.  For 
the.se  rea.sons,  which  ought  tt)  have  i-endcred  his  memory  odious  both 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  State,  (i'regory  was  jjlaceil  on  the  list  of 
martyrs,  as  is  attested  bv  the  lessons  in  his  Oflice.  which  wore  pub- 
lished in  1728." 

That  Pope  is  praised  in  the  office  alluded  to,  as  the  one  who,  since 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  has  done  most  service  to  the  Church,  whicii 
he  governed,  not  according  to  human  wisdom,  but  in  accoitlance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  author  of  the  menuirial 
remarks,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was  not  that  spirit 
of  peace,  of  charity,  of  concord,  of  obedience  and  submission  to 
established  authorities,  which  the  Gospel  recommends  to  the  practice 
of  its  disciples. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  also  inserted  in  the 
catalogue  of  saints,  because  he  taught  that  the  Pope  had  al).solutv! 
authority  over  bishops,  and  that  the  bishops  were  comi)letely  inde- 
liei.dent  of  the  civil  power,  to  Avhich  he  would  not  allow  them  to  take 
the  usual  oath  of  fidelity. 

"In  our  days  a  Cardinal  found  it  necessary  to  throw  all  his  in- 
fluence and  energy  into  the  scale,  in  order  to  prevent  Bellarmin.  the 
most  ferocious  abettor  and  defender  of  that  anti-christian  doctrine, 
from  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  saint.  The  only  title  which  that 
haughty  prelate  could  possibly  have  to  such  dictinction.  was  this; 
that  he  extended  the  despotism  of  the  spiritual  power  farther  than 
had  been  imagined  before  his  time,  either  by  human  pride,  by 
fanaticism,  or  by  the  adulatory  spirit  of  his  brethren,  the  Jesuits.'' 

The  memorial  next  presents  us  with  a  just  and  energetic  de- 
scription of  the  evils  which  were  accumulated  by  the  spiritual  power, 
on  the  heads  of  those  ])rinces  who  were  bold  enough  to  attack  these 
.  absurd  pretensions:  and  also  with  a  striking  picture  of  the  extrava- 
gant proceedings  of  the  successors  of  (Tregory  VII. 
X  "Louis  IX.  of  France  was  threatened  by  the  Pope  with  all  the 
terrors  of  an  interdi(;t.  because,  in  an  assembly  of  the  principal  lords 
of  his  kingdom,  he  had  given  orders  that  none  of  his  vassals  should 
l>e  responsible  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  matters  purely  civil, 
and  that  the  clergy  shmild  appear  l>efore  the  secular  judges  in  all 
causes  relating  to  their  fiefs.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Pope's 
legate  sanctioned  in  a  couiuil,  held  in  France  itself,  the  usurpations 
of  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  their  being  so  hurtful  and  injurious 
to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  had  indeed  good  reason  to  dread  even  the  sight  of  these  domi- 
neering ministers  of  the  spiritual  jiower;  for  by  their  mandate, 
councils  were  annually  assembled,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  sovereign,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  which,  under 
the  specious  names  of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  Church, 
confirmed  the  despotism  and  independence  of  the  clergy.  In  these 
councils,  war,  peace,  alliances,  trade,  policy,  laws,  modes  of  govern- 
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ment,  judicial  systonis,  tlw  rif//ifs  of  tJie  monarchs — every  tliino;  was 
(lisoussed  and  re<2;nlated  accoi-diu*;  to  the  views  and  interests  of  those 
forniidahlo  monarchs.  Suj)])orted  by  that  bold  and  enterprising 
militia  Avhich  every  wlicrc  fomented  war,  discord,  sedition,  rebellion, 
Ignorance,  sni)crstition,  and  fanaticism  among  the  people,  they  were 
sure  of  their  laws  and  commands  being  received  and  respecled  by 
every  sovereign  of  Christendom. 

'"Kome,  during  those  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition,  saw  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Christian  states  within  her  Avails:  some  of  them 
imploring  pardon  for  having  undertaken  a  just  war  in  defence  of 
their  most  sacred  rights;  others  declaring  themselves  the  vassals  and 
tributaries  of  the  Church;  many  receiving  a  precarious  investiture 
of  those  states  which  they  had  obtained  either  hy  conquest^  by  con- 
sent of  the  people,  or  by  inheritance  through  a  long  succession  of 
ancestors;  and  all  of  them  obliged  to  submit,  in  full  view  of  the 
people,  to  the  vilest  and  most  humiliating  acts  of  degradation.'' 
X  The  priests,  though  called  upon  by  their  profession  to  l)e  tiie 
messengers  of  indulgence  and  universal  charity,  were  only  the  in- 
struments of  l*opes  for  excommunicating  their,  enemies  and  oppo- 
nents. 

"In  these  latter  times,  during  which  ignorance  and  superstition 
began  to  be  diminshed,  interdicts  have  become  less  frequent,  not- 
withstanding the  attention  of  the  Popes  to  preserve  and  confirm  in 
their  Bulls  that  sanguinary  and  antichristian  doctrine  to  which  thev 
are  indebted  for  their  exorbitant  power.  The  Bulls  of  Alexander 
III.,  of  Boniface  VITI..  and  Innocent  III.,  cannot  be  perused 
without  feeling  the  utmost  horror  and  indignation.  Paul  IV.,  that 
ferocious  and  violent  Pope,  who  with  so  much  audacity  and  inso- 
lence cited  before  his  terrible  tribunal  at  Home,  the  two  Emperors, 
Charles  Y.  and  Ferdinand  III.  his  brother,  because  one  of  them  had 
resigned,  and  the  other  accepted  the  imperial  authority  without  his 
consent, — this  Pope,  in  a  Bull  signed  by  all  his  cardinals,  decreed, 
that  in  future,  every  count,  baron,  marquis,  duke,  king,  or  em])eror, 
who  had  fallen  into  or  should  be  convicted  of,  heresy  and  schism, 
should  be  totally  deiDrived  of  their  dominions;  that  they  should  be 
incapable  of  possessing  any  in  future;  and  that  they  could  never  be 
restored  to  their  former  condition.  Every  action,  however  innocent. 
Avhich  did  not  favor  his  system  of  despotism  and  universal  mon- 
archy, Avas  declared  by  that  Po])e  to  b?  heresy.  His  pride  made  him 
reject  the  obedience  which  Elizabeth  of  England  proffered  to  him. 
and  his  threats  confirmed  (hat  kingdom  in  its  separation  from  Rfmie. 

"The  interdict  lately  fulminated  against  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
ought  to  aAvaken  the  dread  and  jealousy,  formerly  entertained  by 
every  sovereign  prince,  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Such  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  Avhich  she  arrogates  to  her- 
self, over  a  memher  of  a  family  ichich  holds  the  first  pln/'e  in  • 
Europe  in  point  of  nvfhorify^  e/randevr^  and  poorer,  and  in  timrs  so 
eritieal  and  difficidt  for  herself,  ought  to  inspire  every  sovereign 
Avith  a  just  dread,  lest,  taking  advantage  of  those  opportunities  Avith 
Avhich  more  favorable  circumstances  may  supply  her,  she  again 
attempt  to  put  her  despotic  poAver  in  force  against  them. 

"Such  is  the  doctrine  contained  and  taught  in  decretals — a  doc- 
trine both  sanguinary  and  seditious — ^a  doctrine  which  establishes 
the  despotism  of  the  s|)i ritual  power,  and  the  slavery  of  every 
sovereign — a  doctrine  which  foments  th(>  aml>iti(Mis  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  clergA\  and  excites  rebellion  among  the  people;  a  doc- 
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trine  which  has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  constant  dread, 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust  in  the  bosom  of  every  sovereign. 
It  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  natural  and  divine  right ; 
a  doctrine  which  overturns  the  most  solid  foundations  of  human 
society,  and  which,  in  brin<^in<^  back  the  times  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  will  renew  those  scenes  of  discord  which  took  place 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire.  It  is,  moreover,  a  doctrine 
which  must  have  hindered,  and  will  continue  to  impede,  the 
propagation  of  the  (iospel  among  those  heathen  and  idolatrous 
nations  when  they  become  aware  that  there  is  in  Christianity  a 
power  which  can  excite,  at  pleasure,  sedition,  war,  and  rebellion 
among  the  people;  which  foments  and  nourishes  fanaticism  and 
superstition;  and  Avhich  has  extended  the  spiritual  empire  even  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  known  Avorld. 

"The  line  of  demarcation  pointed  out  by  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
who  disgraced  the  Church  by  so  many  horrible  crimes  and  such 
abandoned  wickedness,  is  well  known.  In  order  to  prevent  war  and 
discord  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  fixed  the  limits 
within  which  they  might  carry  on  their  conquests  in  regions  alto- 
gether unknown,  over  which  he  could  have  no  other  rights  than 
those  of  fanaticism  and  universal  monarch}',  and  the  new  con- 
querors none  but  those  acquired  by  force,  by  violence,  and  usurpa- 
tion. This  doctrine  of  the  decretals,  has  more  than  once  obliged 
Christian  princes  to  violate  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into 
with  infidels,  and  confirmed  with  oaths — the  strongest  bands  of 
human  society;  and  it  has  enslaved  the  church  whicJi  was  free  in 
times  of  the  fiercest  persecution.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  was  totally 
unknown  in  those  ages  of  the  Church  most  celebrated  for  their 
piety;  it  is  a  doctrine  completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  and 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel." 

In  continuation  of  what  he  had  said  in  regard  to  the  false  titles 
by  which  the  sacerdotal  power  is  maintained,  the  author  of  the 
memoir  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms:  which  wo  copy, 
as  even  in  our  days  these  same  titles  exist,  because  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  shows  a  strong  desire  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  be- 
cause imprudent  Governments  are  laboring  to  procure  it  the  means. 

"It  was  during  the  eleventh  century  that  those  false  decretals 
were  published,  in  which,  besides  the  independence  of  the  clrgy,  it 
was  distinctly  inculcated  that  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  were 
to  be  obeyed  every  where,  and  by  every  class  of  persons  without 
delay  or  contradiction,  and  that  no  civil  laAv  had  any  force  or  au- 
thority against  its  canons  and  decrees;  that  the  tribunal  of  the 
church  is  superior  to  that  of  the  sovereign;  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  ought  only  to  be  obeyed  Avhen  they  are  not  contrary  to  those  of 
the  church.  About  this  period  also  were  falsified  those  ancient  laws 
and  canons  which  militated  against  this  monstrous  system.  The 
clergy  supported  by  these  false  documents,  not  content  with  the  in- 
dependence which  (hev  had  acquired  by  open  rebellion,  and  ren- 
dered audacious  by  the  ignorance  and  attachment  of  the  people, 
usurped  a  great  part  of  the  authority  which  belonged  to  the  magis- 
trates. After  this  usurpation,  the  authority  of  sovereigns  was  over- 
throAvn  and  demolished  by  means  of  false  documents,  which  taught 
the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power;  that 
princes  were  inferior  to  bishops,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  under- 
take or  regulate  any  thing  except  according  to  their  advice. 

''Such  was  the  monstrous  system,  so  totally   contrary   to   the 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  In-fore  that  time  unknown  in  any  age 
or  nation,  by  means  of  which  (irogory  VII.  pretended  tliat  the 
temporal  power  was  subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  that  the  Church 
alone  had  the  power  of  conferring  crowns  and  judging  sovereigns, 
and  that  all  princes  were  vassals  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  ought 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her,  as  well  as  pny  her  an  annual 
tribute." 

The  Bishop's  plans  for  religious  reforms  were  put  in  execution. 
Chevalier  Banchieri,  who  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  suppressed  monasteries,  fully  concurred 
with  him  in  all  his  measures,  and  a  manufactory  w^as  establihsed 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  soon  acquired  considerable 
nnportance.  Pistoia  has  a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls.  Ricci 
divided  it  into  eight  parishes  each  governed  by  a  cure  or  prior,  who 
received  three  hundred  crowns  a  year,  and  by  four  chaplains,  who 
were  paid  a  hundred  and  forty  crowns.  Having  thus  united  every 
kind  of  church  property  to  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  which  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  ministers'  salaries,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  jiublic  worship,  he  severely  forbade  the  priests  from  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  jDCople  on  any  pretext  whatever.  They 
were  obliged  to  officiate,  to  marrv,  baptize,  and  bury  graetis,  and  the 
expenses  of  all  religious  ceremonies  were  definitely  fixed.  The  num- 
ber of  tapers  put  round  the  dead  was  the  same  for  both  poor  and 
rich;  and  whn  the  sum  appointed  by  the  defunct  person,  or  his 
heirs,  exceeded  the  expense,  the  surplus  was  devoted  to  purposes  of 
charity.  Many  of  the  clergy  voluntarily  submitted  to  these  new 
regulations,  and  the  Bishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the 
diffusion  of  knoAvledge  had  begun  to  work  effects,  which  he  trusted 
could  never  be  destroyed. 

The  Grand  Duke  augmented  the  funds  of  the  ecclesiastical  patri- 
mon}^  instituted  by  Ricci,  and  bestowed  on  it  all  the  wealth  of  the 
suppressed  monasteries.  "These  institutions,"  says  the  Bishop, 
"afforded  in  early  times,  retreats  for  men  wearied  with  the  barbari- 
ties and  vices  of  war.  But  they  have  since  been  made  the  asylums 
only  of  idleness  and  sensuality  The  convents  became  intoleralDle  by 
their  numbers,  and  served  as  places  of  confinement,  where  one  half 
of  the  people  was  condemned  to  celibacy.  Leopold  saw  the  abuses 
which  had  been  introduced;  and  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  the 
Papal  Court,  determined  on  effecting  a  reformation.  With  the 
riches  of  the  monks  he  endowed  poor  parishes,  whose  priests  almost 
failed  of  subsistence.  He  founded  new  ones  where  they  were 
wanted.  Pie  assisted  and  established  hospitals:  founded  places  of 
education,  and  conferred  such  benefits  on  Tuscany,  that  his  name 
deserves  to  be  eternally  commemorated."  "With  the  powerful  as- 
sistance of  Leopold,  Ricci  found  no  obstacle  sufficient  to  retard  his 
completion  of  the  seminary  of  Pistoia.  The  edifice  employed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hands,  formed  a  new  feature  in  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  encouraged  industry,  and  even  tended  to  the  revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  petty  intrigues  which  were  sometimes  employed 
against  him,  he  immediately  made  known  to  Leopold,  and  they  were 
as  immediately  stoj^ped  l)y  the  active  and  zealous  determination  of 
that  Prince. 
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('1IAI»TKK  VIII. 


Miraculous  Image. — .Matrimonial  Dispensations. — Abolition  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts. — Diminution  of  Convents. — Attempts  against  Ricci. 

I'licci,  ha  vino-  orfjanizeil  llic  seininarv  <»f  Pi.stoia.  extended  his 
i-cforins  to  that  of  Prato;  l)ut  thon^rh  he  met  with  ^reat  opjiosition 
on  all  accounts,  the  shu/Ie  altar  was  what  excited  the  loudest  nnir- 
niurs,  whenever  it  was  proposed.  After  alluding  to  a  pretendod 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  church  at  Arezzo,  he  says,  that 
''it  served  as  a  pretext  for  i)illage,  massacres,  and  all  kinds  of 
impieties,  of  which  the  image  was  thus  rendered  an  accomplice;" 
for  Avhich  reason,  when  he  withdrew  a  simi-lar  image  of  the  V'^irgin 
from  its  hiding-i)lace  at  Prato.  he  had  it  newly  ])ainte(l.  that  it 
might  not  deceive  the  people,  as  it  had  fromerly  done,  into  errors 
and  excesses. 

Kicci  was  highly  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  of 
Rome  dealt  in  dispensations  of  marriage,  styling  the  trade  ''infa/nc 
f)Otfef/a,"  an  infamous  shoj).  Tie  determined  on  the  authority  <if 
Leopold,  to  grant  dispensations  in  the  diocess  of  Pi.stoia  and  Prato: 
his  diocesans  ap])lied  to  him  instead  of  the  Pai)al  Court,  and  con- 
tracted with  confidence  any  nuirriages  which  he  aiithorized.  His 
dispensations  cost  nothing,  Avhile  those  of  the  Pojje  Avere  enormously 
dear.  In  the  course  of  five  years  he  granted  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  dispensations.  His  conduct  in  this  avms  particularly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Papal  Court,  though  he  received  jjompous  eulogies 
from  the  Pope  on  occiision  of  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of  his 
diocess;  and  tlio  I'ontifical  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Pallavicini, 
exhorted  him  strongly  to  hold  a  diocesan  synod.  But  Avhile  Ricci 
w  as  endeavoring  to  regulate  his  diocess,  and  watch  over  its  interests, 
the  monks  and  nuns  persisted  in  contradicting  him  on  all  points, 
and  disobeying  him  in  matters  which  he  judged  of  the  highest 
imj)ortanco.  They  resumed  acting  i:)lays,  and  dancing  in  the  con- 
vents of  the  nuns,  though  he  had  rigorou.sly  forbidden  them,  fi-om 
the  ])eriod  of  his  becoming  a  bishop. 

The  next  object  of  Ricci  Avas  to  reduce  the  number  of  monasteries 
in  each  diocess  to  one  or  tAvo,  in  order  to  subject  them  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops.  But  this  Avas  attacking  the  monks  in  their 
.strong-holds,  and  the  opposition  he  met  Avi'h  from  them  lasted  the 
rest  of  his  life.  They  partunilarly  did  all  in  their  ]K)AA-er  to  Avith- 
hold  from  the  knoAvledge  of  Ricci.  their  plans  of  cloister  studies, 
which,  says  Ricci,  Avere  composed  of  ""peripatetic  philosophy  and 
Scottism^  taught  in  the  most  barbarous  Latin.*' 

Ricci  had  dispensed  licenses  of  marriage,  t^c.  (jrat'i^,  but  he  could 
not  please  all  ])arties.  A  family  of  merchants  called  Piccioli,  Avished 
that  the  Avidow  of  one  of  them  should  esj^ou.se  her  late  huszand'.? 
brother,  in  order  that  the  i)ropcrtv  should  be  kept  in  the  family. 
For  this  purpose  they  a])idied  to  Ricci;  but  he.  not  judging  a  dis- 
pensation proper  under  the  circumstance,  refused  it.  On  this,  the 
parties  applied  to  Rome,  Avhere.  bv  dint  of  bribes,  they  obtained 
permission  to  marry;  but  as  the  authority  did  not  extend  to  Tuscan, 
they  coidd  not  be  acknowledged  as  married  i)ei".sons  there.  The 
Grand  Duke,  moreover,  was  enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  they  once 
more  addres.sed  themselves  to  Ricci.  Avho.  touched  by  their  submis- 
sion, obtained  their  pardon,   and  married   them   aneAv.     He  was 
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always  open  to  the  petitions  of  those  who  demanded  to  be  freed 
from  such  religions  voavs  as  they  had  taken  Avhilo  under  ai^e;  and 
both  male  and  female  relii^ious  persons  found  in  liim  an  advocate  in 
such  cases  for  their  secularization. 

The  refoi-ius  of  Ricci  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition; 
but  he  waited  with  patience  for  the  time  when  men  should  become 
enlio-litened,  and  endeavored  to  hasten  that  time,  by  furnishing  his 
diocesans  with  good  books.  He  sent  the  curates  copies  of  them,  per- 
suaded that  the  taste  for  their  perusal  would  spread  from  them 
among  tiieir  parishioners.  The  peasants  used  to  purchase  those 
books,  to  read  them  in  the  evening  to  their  families;  and  in  order  to 
propagate  this  taste,  the  (irand  Duke  banished  all  the  hawkers  of 
the  printed  indulgences  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Among  other  projects  of  Ricci,  was  that  of  the  abolition  of  the 
litigious  and  contentious  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  but  though  he  failed, 
he  succeeded  in  reforming  their  practice.  He  endeavored,  but  in 
vain,  to  have  the  bishops  and  other  high  functionaries  of  the  Church 
paid  by  salaries,  like  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  being  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  projierty  of  the  Church  from  being 
wasted  or  expended  by  a  prodigal  predecessor.  Ihe  progress  of  (lie 
French  revolution,  however,  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  Leopold; 
and  the  constant  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  the  measure  prevented 
the  meritorious  designs  of  Ricci  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  Dominicans  of  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  in  the  mean  time, 
neglected  nothing  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  influence  they  had  lost 
in  Pistoia.  Ricci  opposed  them,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  who.  by  an  edict,  abolished  for  ever  the  lotteries  for  giving 
dowries  to  girls,  on  occasions  of  the  various  festivals,  accompanied 
by  the  promise  of  indulgences  as  excessive  as  they  were  scandalous 
and  absurd,  by  which  large  sums  were  gained,  especially  in  the 
country.  The  laws  which  existed  against  the  begging  clergy  in 
Tuscany,  had  not  been  observed.  Ricci  now  enforced  their  execu- 
tion ;  employed  the  money  which  had  till  then  been  spent  in  dowries, 
in  a  Aviser  manner;  and  instituted  conservatories  for  Avomen.  Avho 
Avere  to  be  brought  up  from  the  age  of  eight  to  tAventy-four,  Avith 
the  vieAv  of  beccmiing  industrious  and  good  Avives.  At  the  latter 
age.  hoAvever,  they  Avere  obliged  to  leave  the  institution,  lest,  as 
Ricci  apprehended,  such  places  should  groAv  into  real  nunneries, 
through  the  bigotry  of  the  elder  members. 

In  1785.  the  Secretary  Seratti  Avas  created  Counsellor  of  State. 
He  opjjosed  all  the  plans  of  Ricci.  in  Avhich  he  Avas  Avarmly  seconded 
by  the  Civil  Lieutenant  of  Pistoia.  This  opposition  obliged  Ricci 
to  look  for  a  co-operator  Avith  him  in  his  beneficent  projects.  He 
thought  of  Martini,  Secretary  for  the  Rights  of  the  CroAvn;  and  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  him  an  ally,  he  shoAved  more  respect  for 
Martini  than  he  deserved.  He  seemed  at  first  to  have  succeeded. 
Martini  required  of  the  bishops  an  account  of  their  revenues,  but 
they  either  refused  to  answer,  lest  they  should  lose  the  Pope's  favor, 
or  they  replied  that  their  diocesses  AA-ere  poor,  and  destitu'e  of  the 
resources  Avith  Avhich  Pistoia  and  Prato  abound.  Ricci  unA'eiled  the 
falsehood  of  these  assertions,  pointed  out  the  real  sources  of  the 
Avealth  of  the  clergy,  and  recommended  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  it. 

Ricci  gives  us  an  account  of  his  vigilant  attention  to  the  j^lan  of 
studies  pursued  by  the  monks  of  Giaccherino.  the  onlV  i)lace  of  study 
Avhich  the  regulars  had  in  his  diocess.     The  monks  opposed  all  his 
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plans  of  improveiiient,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the  practice 
of  tiie  other  bishops:  for  though  Ricci  drew  up  a  list  of  the  books 
which  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
his  diocess,  he  was  the  only  bishop  who  took  any  vigorous  or  de- 
cided measures.  The  Grand  Duke  did  not  tiiink  proper  to  pass  any 
general  law  on  the  subject;  so  that  Kicci  only  gaineil  by  his  i)rojects 
the  reputation  of  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
He  was,  however,  unmoved  by  these  clamors;  and,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  bishops'  resistance  to  the  reforms  of  Leopold,  which  he 
thought  had  its  source  in  their  fidelity  to  their  oath  of  consecration, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Seratti  on  the  subject.  The  atiair,  however, 
dropped,  and  no  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  evils. 

The  Bisliop  made  a  new  attempt  by  sending  to  Ix'opold  some 
original  document  proving  that  the  Court  of  Rome  abused  the 
power  which  the  oath  taken  by  the  bishop  gave  it,  by  "obliging 
them  to  resist  their  sovereigns,"  says  Ricci,  "whenever  they  touch 
upon  the  false  rights  of  the  pretended  Papal  monarchy."  I>/eopold*s 
reforms  were  not  intended  to  intrench  upon  the  Pope's  rights;  but 
he  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  in  all  cases.  One  of  the  most 
grievous  disorders  lay  in  "cases  of  conscience,"  of  which  the  bishops 
had  reserved  for  their  own  decision  a  great  number, — and  in  which 
they  alone  had  the  power  of  absolution.  "They  hvae  become  the 
slaves,  instead  of  the  brothers  of  the  Pope;  and  usurp  the  rights 
of  the  priests  and  curates,  as  Rome  has  usurped  theirs,  by  despoil- 
ing them  of  their  natural  and  legitimate  authority." 

It  Avas  with  the  utmost  delicacy  towards  the  bishops  that  Leo- 
pold attacked  this  abuse;  but  he  was  not  obeyed  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  diocesses,  or  for  any  length  of  time.  All  the  bishops  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  their  advisers  still  more  so.  Ricci  gives  us 
the  character  of  the  latter.  ''They  were,"  says  he,  "some  ignorant 
advocate,  invested  with  the  character  of  chancellor,  or  a  serving 
priest,  Avithout  anj'  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  puffed 
up  with  their  Roman  vanity."  The  reserved  cases  of  conscience, 
which  were  generally  indecent  or  absurd.,  were  decided  on,  not  by  a 
synod,  but  arbitrarily;  and  these  continued  to  exist  as  before. 

The  list  of  excommunications  and  cases  still  actually  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  can  alone  grant 
absolution  for  them,  contains  the  common  absurdity  of  confounding 
indecencies  and  real  crimes  with  actions  indifferent  in  themselves. 
The  eating  of  meat  on  days  prohibited  by  the  Church,  and  other 
offences  against  its  particular  ordinances,  are  placed  upon  a  level 
with  the  Avorst  crimes  of  AA-hich  men  can  be  guilty,  such  as  seduction 
and  rape,  bearing  false  Avitness,  and  Avilful  murder. 

It  moreover  contains  an  absurdity  peculiar  to  itself — that  of 
having  classed  Avith  forgers  and  assassins,  "those  Avho  fell  trees  in 
the  forests  of  the  archiepiscopal  mensae,  called  Tombolo,  Tombo- 
letto,  Poggio  a  Padule,  and  other  farms  in  Migliarino,  Avithout  the 
permission  of  the  Archbishop,  or  of  his  procurator."  These  ex- 
communications and  reserA'ed  cases  are  printed  at  Pisa,  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's press,  by  Rainier  Prosperi,  Avith  permission  of  the  Supe- 
riors. These  reserved  cases  differ  in  each  diocess.  A  most  revolt- 
ing crime  has  neA'er  been  pronounced  more  than  a  misdemeanor  at 
Florence.  At  Fiesole,  Avliich  is  situated  at  the  gates  of  that  city, 
it  becomes  a  reserved  case,  and  has  been  there  distinguished,  by  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  these  exorbitant  sins,  into  a  crime 
proper,  and  a  crime  improper. 
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The  person  who  carried  this  senseless  absurdty  in  the  distinction 
of  these  reserved  cases  to  the  greatest  length,  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  Cardinal  Henry  York,  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Koman 
Church,  a;Hl  Bishop  of  Tusculuni,  Frascati.  In  a  diocesan  synod, 
which  he  held  in  17G3,  assisted  by  a  Jesuit  as  manager,  the  acts  of 
which  synod  he  published  at  Rome,  the  following  year,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  he  specified  in  the  most 
ottensive  and  absurd  manner  every  species  of  unnatural  crime  as 
requiring  his  special  and  personal  absolution. 

We  give  the  Latin  title  of  the  singular  book  which  contains  these 
ridiculous  abominations,  and  which  we  also  preserve  in  the  original 
for  the  sake  of  decency. 

"Appendix  ad  Tusculanam  Synodum  a  celsitudine  regia 
eminentissima  Henrici  episcopi  Tusculani,  S.  li.  E.  vice-cancellarii, 
Cardinalis  Ducis  Eboracensis,  in  Tusculano  cathedrali  templa 
apostolorum  principis  S.  Petri  celebratam,  diebus  viii.  ix.  et  x. 
Septembris,  A.  D,  mdcclxiii.  Excudebat  Koma?  Cienerosus  Sala- 
moni,  anno  1TG4,  superioribus  annuentibus." 

Num.  12,  cap.  10,  art.  9,  9.— '"Casus  quorum  absolutionem  sibi 
reservat  regia  celsitudo  eminentissima  doiuinus  Cardinalis  Dux 
Eboracensis  episcopus  Tusculanis." 

The  Grand  Duke,  desirous  that  the  v>omen  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  nionastic  life,  should  at  lea.-l  b:-  aware  of  what  they  were 
about,  ord«ined  that  the  minimum  of  the  age  for  pronouncing  the 
vows  should  be  twenty-two.  He  also  forbade  the  practice  of  asking 
or  receiving  dowries  with  the  n\m^\  but  in  order  to  prevent  that 
regulation  from  having  the  effect  of  crowding  the  nunneries,  he 
directed  that  the  parents  of  each  nun  should  pay,  according  to  their 
ability,  some  considerable  sum  to  the  Hospital  of  the  place.  He 
allowed  those  who  entered  his  conservatories  to  choose,  within  a 
certain  time,  between  an  ordinary  and  a  cloistered  life;  if  they 
chose  the  latter,  they  were  bound  to  devote  themselves  to  the  in- 
struction of  poor  girls  in  some  manual  work,  and  in  the  Christian 
doctrines.  His  aim,  moreover,  was  to  augment  the  number  of  good 
housewives  and  mothers  in  his  states,  and  to  diminish  that  of  'H<he 
unfortunate  victims  of  a  forced  celihacyp 

Ricci  endeavored  to  diminish  the  number  of  convents,  and 
proved  to  the  Nuncio  Crivelli,  who  opposed  him,  that  Florence  held 
within  its  walls  more  convents  than  Rome  itself,  though  the  popula- 
tion of  the  former  was  not  much  more  than  half  that  of  the  capital 
of  Catholicism.  He  maintained  that  the  multitude  of  convents 
tended  only  to  render  some  persons  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
happy nuns;  and  he  proved,  through  the  examination  of  some  of 
them  by  confidential  priests,  that  they  were  generally  ignorant  of 
their  duties  and  the  force  of  their  vows,  ''which  thev  observed 
judmcally  P 

The  greater  number  of  the  convents  was  converted  into  con- 
servatories; and  their  reformation  was  of  infinite  service  to  Tuscany 
in  general,  by  the  instruction  they  spread  among  the  poor,  and  by 
giving  birth  to  hospitals  and  other  charities.  The  convent  of 
Marcel,  however,  was  the  only  one  which  fully  conformed  to  Leo- 
pold's wishes;  and  in  return  for  spreading  so  much  good  around  it, 
it  was  persecuted  by  the  successors  of  Ricci,  and  "the  nuns  were 
accused  of  being  as  proud  as  so  many  Lucifers." 

The  enemies  of  Ricci  were  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  him. 
They  ordered  him  to  furnish  the  sum  of  12,000  crowns  to  the  diocess 
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of  Pfsa.  But  this  endeavor  to  entrap  him  was  eluded,  by  his  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Grand  Duke,  to  whom  he  proved  liow  in- 
consistently his  enemies  acted,  in  accusing  him  at  one  moment  of 
wasting  his  ecclesiastical  patrimony  in  new  buildings,  and  cdining 
upon  him  the  next  with  demands  to  cover  expenses  with  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  Leopold  ordered  the  Arciibishop  of  Pisa  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  money  he  required,  and  never  to  think  of 
making  use  of  any  sum  belonging  to  Kicci  without  his  formal  con- 
sent. New  force  was  added  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  a  report, 
which  was  industriously  spread  by  tlie  Pope,  that  a  synod  of  CarvU- 
nals  was  asseml)led  at  Kome  to  judge  of  the  conduct  and  doit  vines 
of  Ricci:  whicli  had  the  double  ell'ect  of  destroying  any  inclination 
in  the  other  bishops  to  follow  his  example,  and  of  exciting  still 
farther  the  irritation  against  the  P^mperor  Joseph,  which  had  been 
already  powerfully  awakened  by  the  monks. 

liicci  speedily  experienced  the  eft'ects  of  the  enmity  of  his  ad- 
versaries, when  he  wished  to  free  the  property  of  his  diocesans  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  for  masses  and  other  religious  ceremonies, 
which  had  degenerated  into  a  trafiic.  For  this  })urp(ise,  he  published 
and  circulated  tracts  relatives  to  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass,  and  some 
Avritings  proving  the  justice  and  ability  of  Leopold's  measures,  as 
they  regarded  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Grand  Duke  seconded  his 
Bishop's  endeavors  to  cause  the  money,  which  was  employed  in 
masses,  to  be  used  for  the  poor,  and  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  their  children:  and  the  good  to  which  this  led,  encouraged  Leo- 
poia  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  all  benehces  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  certain  families  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members, 
and  who  made  them  sinecures,  paying  strangers  for  services 
rendered  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  themselves. 

But  the  good  intentions  of  the  Grand  Duke  on  this  head  were 
rendered  vain,  by  want  of  co-operation  in  the  bishops,  who  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  violently  opposed  to  all  innovation  in  matters 
ecclesiastical:  the  rest  remained  neuter,  contenting  themselves  with 
not  opposing  or  obstructing  the  intentions  of  the  Prince. 

The  next  step  of  Leopold  was  to  order  all  the  bishops  "'to  hold 
a  diocesan  synod  at  least  once  in  two  years,  conjointly  with  the 
curates,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  abuses  in  discipline,  and  to 
apply  the  necessary  remedies." 

(to  be  continued.) 


IF  yon  could  read  many  of  the  letters 
that  have  come  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  bewailing  the  Con- 
scription law,  which  is  to  force  mil- 
lions of  our  best  young  men  into  f()r- 
eign  servitude  and  death  in  foreign 
lands,  your  feelings  would  surely  be 
touched. 

Every  normal  citizen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  more  than  willing  to 
defend  his  country  from  any  attack; 
but  the  average  man  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  necessity  exists  for 
forcing  the  flower  of  American  youth 
to  sacrifice  itself  beyond  the  seas. 

Dangers  that  have  to  be  sought  3,000 
miles  from  home,  cannot  be  made  to 
seem  actual  and  imminent. 

In  fact,  they  are  not,  and  every  sane 
man  knows  it. 

The  Prussian  militarists  whom  we 
have  cause  to  fear,  are  not  those  in  Ber- 
lin :  they  are  Washington. 

American  militarists  whose  cam- 
paign for  world  democracy  begins  bv 
subverting  our  Constitution,  must  con- 
sider us  stupid. 

A  fog  of  false  pretense  does  not  con- 
ceal the  facts. 

Every  one  who  wants  to  know  the 
truth  can  readily  see,  that  the  Russian 
revolution  was  the  cause  of  our  getting 
into  the  land-war. 

The  Czar  was  overthrown  on  Marcli 
12,  and  on  xVpril  2,  President  Wilson 
Avas  in  the  War  Dance. 

Prior  to  the  Russian  collapse,  the 
President's  position  —  announced  pub- 
libly  Feb.  26— was  that  of  armed  neu- 
tralitv,  which  was  the  correct  step  to 
take.  " 

What  provocation  did  Germany  give 
us,  after  Feb.  26th? 

None. 

Her  notice  of  unrestricted  U-Boat 
warfare  had  been  received  during  the 
latter  part  of  January,  and  the  Presi- 


dent's repl}^  was  made  in  his  armed 
neutrality  address  to  Congress,  on 
Feb.  26th. 

Academic  rhetoric  and  journalistic 
lies,  will  not  forever  hide  these  sig- 
nificant dates. 

The  following  letter  is  one  among 
hundreds,  all  alike: 

Wildwood,  Fla.,  July  6,   1917. 

Dear  Sir:  Can  you  help  a  poor  boy 
that  has  a  wife  and  one  child  that  is  soon 
to  be  handcuffed  by  the  strong  arms  of 
the  law  and  drug  down  the  bloody  trail  of 
the  Catholic  church?  Would  you  write  me 
in  a  form  and  an  exemption  that  would  be 
noticed? 

1  am  a  farmer  and  own  my  own  farm 
and  have  a  wife  and  baby  boy  not  quite 
two  years  old  that  I  love  better  than  any 
nation  on  earth.  Can  you  help  me?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  people  rule? 
Oh,  God!  how  long  will  it  be?  Will  you 
lead  us?  Why  don't  they  help  the  poor 
people?  I  am  just  crazy  for  your  paper, 
but  the  high  cost  of  living  takes  every  dol- 
lar I  have.  Are  we  always  to  be  robbed  of 
our  rights? 

Very  respectfully, 

R.    N.    BAKER. 

Would  you  care  to  know  how  the 
average  young  woman  feels  about  the 
revolutionary  new  laws  that  have  been 
sprung  upon  a  betrayed  people?  Read: 

Auburn,   Ga.,   June   9,   1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Watson:  After  reading  your 
last  issue  of  The  Jeffersonian,  I  felt  as 
though  I  would  be  doing  part  of  my  "bit" 
by  expressing  to  you  my  thankfulness  for 
the  step  you  have  taken,  and  have  been 
taking,  to  fight  the  unjust  actions  of  our 
National  authority. 

Our  few  dollars  are  no  consolation  to  us 
when  our  free  land  is  robbed  of  its  liberty, 
its  best  energy,  and  manhood.  How  can  it 
be  right  to  force  our  boys  to  the  battie 
front  against  their  will,  and  the  rest  of  ,i.s 
obey  the  commands  as  to  other  things, 
given  by  Woodrow  Wilson?  It  cannot  be 
right,  and  yet  we  are  "Slackers"  if  we  do 
not. 

Mr.  Watson  I  am  young  in  years,  but  1 
can't  see  why  the  United  States  wants  to 
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send  its  money,  and  life,  to  wage  war, 
shed  blood,  and  try  to  crush  Idolatry  in 
foreign  countries,  when  the  majority  of 
our  own  people  are  worshipping  more 
idolatrous  things  than  are  the  Ignorant 
heathens,  when  we  have  the  light  of  the 
open  Bible  before  us  and  knowledge  to 
understand  it.  I  can  only  cry;  my  God, 
have  mercy  on  us!  I  thank  God  for  you, 
Mr.  Watson,  for  you  are  always  ready  to 
plead  for  the  right  cause,  and  plead  for 
the  people  who  have  not  the  courage  and 
ability  to  fight  for  themselves.  If  the 
people  do  not  support  and  stand  to  you  in 
this  fight  for  justice,  I  think  it  will  be  just 
for  them  to  suffer  what  comes. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  fight  as  we  have 
never  before.  'Tis  only  help  from  God 
that  will  carry  us  through.  Again  we 
must  not  let  the  Wilsonite  newpapers  scare 
us.  The  Hebrew  children  did  not  let  the 
fiery  furnace  scare  them,  when  Baal  de- 
c^lared  they  must  worship  him  and  bow 
to  his  God.  Our  critical  question  is,  must 
we  bow  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  obey  his 
ungodly  declaration?  Yet  so  many  have 
bowed  humbly  at  his  feet,  and  given  all 
their  service  to  rob  our  country  of  its 
liberty,  its  freedom,  its  noble  manhood, 
bowed  to  make  the  money-gods  richer,  and 
leave  the  weak  to  starve  and  slave  for 
King  Wilson  who  wants  to  stand  on  the 
pinnacle  of  political  fame,  and  hear  the 
shouts  of,  "Hail  King  Wilson!"  and,  "Long 
live  Wilson,  the  GRANDEST  of  ALL  Presi- 
dents!" 

When  the  God  of  heaven  says;  "'tis 
done,"  and  all  are  called  together  to  re- 
ceive the  reward,  President  Wilson  will  be 
just  like  other  people,  for  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  I'm  afraid  he  will  have 
to  spend  eternity  with  the  cries  of  heart- 
broken fathers  and  mothers  in  his  ears, 
and  the  blood  of  our  nation's  manhood  on 
his  hands. 

It  is  such  a  shame  to  know  that  our 
Protestant  ministers,  some  of  them,  have 
bowed  to  King  Wilson,  and  are  preaching 
from  his  outline  to  their  congregations. 
"You  preach  the  war  and  we'll  get  the 
praise  and  honor" — such  is  the  spirit. 
Satan  can  never  send  out  dictations  and 
rejoice  over  them  any  more  than  he  is 
being  served  by  what  is  being  preached  by 
the  humble  servants  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Can  our  womanhood  be  more  disgraced, 
than  by  the  women,  young  and  old,  who 
were,  and  are,  so  enthusiastic  over  this 
unjust  and  ungodly  conscript  movement? 
How  can  their  hearts  be  so  light,  and  heads 
so  shallow,  in  celebrating,  in  a  true  sense, 
the  funerals  of  our  nation's  energetic  man- 
hood? How  can  they  call  it  patriotism  to 
mock  and  crush  to  the  dust  the  spirit  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  raised  over  our  heads?  Can  we 
rally  and  encourage  conscription  and  be 
true  Americans?  No!  a  hundred  times, 
no! 


Mr.  Watson  these  are  the  feelings  of  my 
own  heart  over  this  awful  situation,  and  1 
think  I  can  safely  speak  for  hundreds  of 
people.  I  hope  this  might  in  some  way 
encourage  you,  and  let  you  know  that  all 
the  people  are  not  boosting  the  war  situa- 
tion. Sincerely  yours, 

IGNOUS  G.  CLARK. 

P.  S. — r  am  only  a  girl  of  twenty,  and 
c*an  not  do  much  in  such  a  fight,  but  I 
will  contribute  all  my  means  will  allow, 
when  the  subscription  list  is  started  for 
the  attorney  fee.  I  am  in  the  fight  to  do 
all  I  can.  I.  G.  C. 

The  extent  to  which  official  influence 
has  been  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating the  people,  and  preventing 
their  free  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  is  well-nigh  unbelievable. 

Had  you  and  I  predicted  that  such  :i 
state  of  affairs  would  have  resulte<i 
from  the  re-election  of  President  AVil- 
son,  we  would  have  been  derisively 
hooted  all  over  the  land. 

1  am  going  to  lay  before  you  a  lettCi- 
from  Alabama,  without  changing  in 
the  slightest  the  simple  telling  of  the 
shameful  story  by  the  unlettered 
farmer  who  wrote  it: 

Murrycross,  Ala.,  July  16,  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Watson: — I'm  now  writing  you 
a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  of  what  I've 
seen. 

There  was  a  citizens  mass  meeting  called 
by  the  citizens  of  Cherokee  County,  a  few 
weeks  ago;  to  be  held  at  the  county  court 
house,  at  Centre,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  Draft  law,  on  Sat. 
July  14th. 

Well,  now  listen! 

Well,  Sat.  July  14th  arrived  and  by  10 
o'clock  the  court  room  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  was  full  of  men,  most 
of  whom  I  know  were  against  sending  the 
boys  to  France. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Jordan,  a  citizen  of  Cherokee 
County. 

Then  the  said  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Jordan  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  those  present. 

After  being  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Jordan  arose  and  stated  the 
purpose  of  suc'h  a  meeting,  and  declared 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  hold  such 
meetings;  and  stated  that  his  sole  interest 
in  the  meeting  was  only  to  do  what  he 
could  to  keep  the  boys  of  his  (Cherokee) 
County  from  being  carried  to  France,  to 
fight  against  their  will. 

Mr.  Jordan,  also  asserted  his  loyalty  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
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France,    but    he    wanted    the    boys   left   at 
home. 

Then  Mr.  Jordan  asked  for  any  one  to 
rise  and  speak,  that  wished  to  do  so,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  speaker  should  be 
for  or  against  the  Draft  law. 

Then  there  was  a  gentleman  (whose 
name  I  never  learned)  arose  and  spoke  a 
few  words  against  conscription. 

Then,  as  no  one  else  would  arise  to  talk, 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  chairman,  called  directly 
on  Mr.  Ed.  White  of  Centre,  to  express  his 
views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  White  is  a  loyal  Wilson  man,  and 
gave  as  his  reason  for  favoring  the  war 
as  follows: 

Mr.  White  told  the  people  that  Germany 
must^  be  crushed  or  Germany  would  be 
"apt"  to  crush  us;  and  Mr.  White  said 
he  "would  rather  fight  and  shed  his  blood 
on  foreign  soil,  than  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
to  invade  our  country,  and  murder  our 
women  and  lay  waste  our  country." 

The  above  was  Mr.  White's  reason  for 
wanting  war. 

Then  just  as  Mr.  White  had  seated  him- 
self, there  appeared  in  the  court  room, 
two  U.  S.  Deputies  who  at  once  asked  for 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  pointed  out  the  Deputies  at 
onc'e  put  him  under  arrest. 

Of  course  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to  an  ab- 
rupt close,  without  any  resolutions  or 
further   ceremony. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  hurried  away  to  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  in  an  automobile. 

As  to  what  the  charge  was  against  Mr 
Jordan  I've  never  learned;  or  whether  he 
was  permitted  to  make  bond  or  lodged  in 
jail,  unknown  to  me. 

I  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  incidents 
just  related  in  the  body  of  this  letter. 

So  you  can  see  by  this  letter  that  free 
speech  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Alabama. 

I  ve  plenty  of  good  witnesses  to  uphold 
this  story. 

Please  secure  all  the  details  you  possi- 
bly can  and  let  us  know  through  the 
columns  of  The  Jeffersonian  the  entire  out- 
come of  this  case. 

United  States  vs.  Arthur  E.  Jordan  of 
Centre,  Ala. 

H.   G.   BAGBY. 

A  few  days  later,  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jordan,  asking  me  to  defend  hiin 
in  the  U.  S.  Court,  at  Gadsden,  from 
the  charge  for  which  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner "bound  him  over,"  under  a 
bond  of  $1,000. 

The  charge  made  against  this  free 
Democrat  of  Alabama — who  never  in 
all  his  life  voted  any  other  ticket  than 
that  of  the  Democratic  Partv,  and  who 
voted  for  the  Kaiser,  Woodrow  I.,  in 


November    last— is,    that     he     ''spoke 
agaimt  the  Governments 

Lcse  Majeste!  He  said  that  our 
Kaiser's  "Song  to  Aegir"  was  "rub- 
bish," and  he  was  automobiled  off  to 
jail,  incontinently! 

Did  the  officers  have  anv  warrant? 
No. 

Did  they  have  a  right  to  make  the 
a  rrest  ?     No. 

Is  there  any  such  crime  as,  "Speak- 
ing again.st  the  Government"?     No. 

Did  those  Alabama  Democrats  have 
a  perfect  right  to  peaceably  assemble? 
The  Constitution  .says  so.  The  Su- 
preme Law  of  Alabama  says  so.  More 
than  that,  the  Law  of  Nature  says  so. 

Did  those  Democrats  have  a  perfect 
right  to  condemn  any  law,  or  any  gov- 
ernmental policy?  'The  Constitution 
says  so.  The  Supreme  Law  of  Ala- 
bama vsays  so.  The  Supreme  Court 
says  so.  Common  sense  and  Nature 
say  so. 

It  would  puzzle  even  a  Casuist  of  the 
Jesuit  Society  to  explain,  how  the  free 
institutions  of  a  self-governing  Repuh- 
lic  are  to  he  preserved.,  if  the  self -gov- 
ernors are  made  criminals  for  express- 
ing their  honest  opinions. 

"The  king  can  do  no  avrono!" 
Have    we    come    to    that,    in    these 
United  States  ? 

Is  it  treason  to  find  fault  with  the 
President  and  Congress? 

In  his  text-book,  "Constitutional 
Government  in  the  United  States," 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  said.  "The 
President  of  the  U.  S.  was  intended  to 
be  a  reformed  and  standardized  Kina:" 
(Page  82.) 

President  Wilson  has  made  himself 
a  King,  all  right,  but  what  has  beaome 
of  the  "reform"?  In  what  direction, 
must  we  look  for  the  "standard"? 

"The  President  .  .  was  meant  to  be 
a  reformed  and  standardized  King  I" 
Apparently,  this  President's  idea  of 
reforming  the  Presidency  is,  to  turn  it 
into  a  military  Dictatorship;  and  his 
conception  of  standardizing  it  is,  to 
compel  Congress  and  the  People  to  ac- 
cept the  orders  of  the  President  as  in- 
fallibly final. 
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On  page  69,  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  that  the  President's  office 
"is  anything  he  has  the  sagacity  and 
force  to  make  it." 

What's  the  Constitution,  when  a 
President  of  sagacity  and  force  decides 
to  make  his  office  anything  ditferent 
from  Avhat  the  Supreme  Law  makes  it  ? 

What's  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary, when  a  President  of  force  and 
sagacity  determines  to  overturn  the 
nicely  balanced  co-ordinate  powers  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  and  the 
Judicial  ? 

The  very  life  of  our  Republic — as  a 
democratic,  self-governing  country  — 
depends  upon  the  vigilant  maintenance 
of  the  equal  powei's  and  co-operative 
operations  of  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  Judges  arbitrarily  disre- 
gard the  Supreme  Law — unchangeable 
except  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
acting  concurrently — the  Constitutional 
balance  of  power  is  upset,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary become  the  usurpers. 

When  Congress  overrides  the  Execu- 
tive, as  it  did  when  Andrew  Johnson 
was  President,  the  Legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  upsets  the  balance, 
and  Congress  becomes  the  usurper. 

But  when  the  Executive  converts 
Congress  into  a  mere  phonograph 
which  reels  off  the  records  the  Execu- 
tive has  made,  then  the  most  dangerous 
phase  of  usurpation  presents  itself,  be- 
cause the  President  commands  the 
Army. 

Congress  has  no  troops:  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  none;  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  Commander-in-Chief.  Now, 
when  Congress  abdicates  its  constitu- 
tional functions,  and  is  virtually  etfaced 
by  the  Executive,  the  Executive  he- 
comes  the  Government^  for  the  reason 
that  the  President  holds  hath  the  purse 
and  the  sword. 

This  has  always  been  the  worst  form 
of  Absolutism.  The  Parliaments  of 
England,  in  their  long  struggle  against 
tyrannical  Catholic  Kings,  strove  des- 
perateh^  to  hold  the  purse-strings.  In 
voting  money  to  run  the  government. 
Parliament    always    fought    hard,    to 


limit   the   military   appropriations   to 

SJIORT  TEKMS   AND   SMALL   SUMS. 

In  vivid  recollection  of  the.se  long 
struggles  in  the  Old  Country,  our  fore- 
fathers laid  down  the  permanent  law, 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  for- 
bidding Congress  to  make  any  appro- 
priation '"to  raise  armies*'  for  more 
than  two  years. 

President  Wilson  ordered  Congress 
to  disobey  that  law,  and  Congress  heed- 
ed its  master's  voice. 

Xo  monarch  that  ever  reigned,  in  the 
whole  histor}"  of  the  human  race,  de- 
manded and  was  given  more  power 
and  more  money,  than  President  Wil- 
son demanded  and  got. 

And  it  all  takes  the  direction  of  mil- 
itary power,  military  expenses,  mili- 
tary enlargement,  military  law,  mili- 
tary methods,  standards,  ideals,  and 
aims. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  military 
caste  is  educated  to  despise  the  others, 
and  to  blindly  obey  those  in  authority. 

As  every  thinker  ought  to  know,  the 
military  spirit  is  the  deadliest  enemy 
that  a  democrac}^  can  have.  It  was 
because  of  this  well-known  fact,  that 
our  forefathers  tried  so  hard  to  safe- 
guard us  against  a  huge  military  es- 
tablishment, s^,^^ 
y  With  consummate  art  and  guile,  the 
urban  population  of  the  country  has 
been  swept  off  its  feet,  by  the  crafty 
manipulators  who  are  using  the  Greit 
War  as  a  pretext  for  transforming  our 
Government. 

The  specious  cry  of  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  is  the  de- 
coy-call. It  is  the  disguised  voice 
which  betrays.  It  is  the  false  note 
which  lures  the  victim. 

Every  sane  American — if  he  will  re- 
flect— is  certain  to  realize  the  impos- 
sibility of  our  being  able  to  force  upon 
65,000,000  Germans,  a  government  they 
don't  want.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
wildly  absurd.  Not  onlv  absurd,  but 
violative  of  the  fundamental  demo- 
cratic principle,  that  all  government  of 
right  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

Great  Britain  found  herself  unable 
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to  impose  upon  the  Thirteen  weilc 
American  Cok)nies — with  a  scattered 
popuhition  of  only  3,000,000  souls— a 
government  they  did  not  want. 

Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  power 
was  unable  to  impose  upon  Spain  a 
good  system  of  laws,  when  the  Span- 
iards preferred  the  bad  one  which  they 
had  made  for  themselves. 
^  The  combined  Kings  of  Europe 
failed,  after  ti  generation  of  carnage 
and  devastation,  to  impose  upon  France 
a  government  that  the  French  de- 
spised. 

Are  we  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience ? 

Doesn't  our  reason  tell  us  that  it  is 
sheer  insanity  for  us  to  delude  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  we  can  coerce 
05,000,000  Germans  in  the  matter  of 
government  ? 

If  our  people  would  only  think  for 

themselves!    If  they  would  only  show 

^      some  of  the  pluck  of  their  forefathers. 

The  terrible  truth  of  the  case  is,  thnt 
the  Colossal  Trusts  and  the  Roman 
Church  have  confederated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revolutionizing  our  form  jf 
government.  Prussian  militarism  and 
Prussian  atuocracy  are  being  organ- 
ized in  this  country,  to  overthrow  our 
democratic  system  of  civil  and  consti- 
tutional liberty. 

If  we  lie  prone  upon  the  ground,  and 
allow  our  freedom  taken  away,  Avhat 
nation  on  all  this  earth  will  come  to 
our  rescue? 

When  our  fathers  founded  this  Go-/- 
ernment  —  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
those  who  fled  from  the  hateful  tyran- 
nies of  Kings  and  Popes — poets  sang 
of  the  Star  of  I^lmpire  taking  its  West- 
ward way;  and  they  spoke  of  this  Re- 
public, as  the  last  expenment  men 
could  make^  in  their  despairing  efforts 
at  freedom,  liberty,  and  self-rule. 

Father  in  Heaven!  How  many 
wise  men,  true  men,  brave  men,  toiled 
and  suffered  and  fought  and  died,  in 
the  noble  ambition  to  establish  one 
GOVERNMENT  that  should  never  be  the 
prey  of  those  immemorial  foes  of  free 
humanity — the  ravening  pnest^  the  ar- 
rogant soldier,  and  the  ruler  whose  per- 


sonal will  was  the  despotic  law  of.  the 
land! 

The  fatal  trio  has  come  again.  The 
ancient  enemies  of  Humanity  beset  us 
once  more. 

President  Wilson  is  evolving  the 
most  detestable  type  of  Absolutism 
that  modern  times  have  seen. 

Difference  of  opinion,  is  a  crime. 
Supreme  Laws  are  dead  letters;  uni- 
formity of  opinion  will  be  enforced  by 
penal  enactments. 

Unless  a  paper  or  a  book  is  ap- 
proved by  the  officials  of  the  Church 
and  State,  the  Postmaster  will  outlaw 
it,  as  the  Hangman  used  to  do;  and  the 
author  will  be  tortured  by  criminal 
processes,  as  heretical  writers  were 
treated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

''The  King  can  do  no  WTong!"  To 
find  fault  with  the  Government,  is 
treason. 

To  destroy  the  business  and  confis- 
cate the  property  of  a  critic  of  the 
Government,  is  the  best  way  to  "make 
the  Avorld  safe  for  democracy" ! 

The  Catholic  despots  of  Europe  were 
never  more  contemptuous  of  natural 
right  and  individual  conscience  than  is 
the  President,  who  so  often  pro- 
claimed his  belief,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  that  we  diet  not  need  all  this 
maniacal  military  "preparedness,"  did 
not  need  a  change  of  foreign  policy, 
and  did  not  need  to  meddle  with  the 
European  war. 

Before  the  November  elections  last 
year,  Wilson's  pose  was  that  of  the 
law-respecting  public  servant :  since 
April  of  this  year,  he  has  dropped  the 
mask,  and  he  aspires  to  Universal  Dic- 
tatorship— over  the  Army,  over  Con- 
gress, over  Civilians,  over  Food,  over 
Prices,  over  Everything  and  Every- 
body. 

2'he  history  of  the  world  presents  no 
parallel  to  it. 

And  the  most  astounding  feature  of 
it  all  is,  that  the  "Wilson  partisans  are 
utterly  oblivious  to  the  future:  thej' 
never  once  stop  to  think,  that  the  bitter 
cup  which  Wilson  and  his  Bureaucrats 
now^  compel  the  Socialists,  Populists, 
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Republicans,  and  "anarchists,"  to 
drain,  will  he  held  to  their  lips^  when 
the  inevitable  change  takes  place  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Government. 

With  the  despotic  machinery  which 
Congress  has  forged,  at  the  dictatorial 
behest  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  it  will  be 
easy  hereafter  for  the  Negro-lovers  of 
the  other  sections  to  force  upon  the 
Southern  States  the  absolute  political 
and  social  equality  of  the  races! 

Never  again  can  we  effectively  agi- 
tate against  the  Force-bills  of  Lodge, 
the  Civil  Rights  bills  of  Sumner,  or 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  Czar  Reed. 

They  are  acclaiming  the  self-inflated 
pedagogue,  AVocdrow  Wilson,  while  he 
cuts  the  dikes  our  fathers  threw  up,  to 
keep  the  waters  of  destruction  at  bay; 
but  they  will  learn,  soon  enough,  that 
the  dikes  were  as  necessary  to  their 
salvation,  as  to  mine  and  yours. 

We  have  seen  one  Egomaniac  set  the 
Old  World  afire;  we  are  now  seeing 
another  Egomaniac  setting  the  New 
World  afire. 
V  Between  these  two  Egomaniacs  - - 
William  Hohenzollern  and  Woodrow 
Wilson — there  is  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference; and  the  Jesuits  are  manipu- 
lating them  both. 

The  laws  made  by  the  "Democratic" 
Congress  and  President,  to  stifle  honest 
criticism  and  indignation,  xcill  herc- 
after  stifle  the  Southern  press,  as  eas- 
ily as  they  now  gag  and  destroy  the 
independent  press. 

The  Democratic  dailies  which  are 
now^  so  slavishly  subservient  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  can  be  muzzled  and  an- 
nihilated hereafter,  by  the  very  "laws" 
wdiich  they  now  applaud,  while  those 
infamous  laws  are  confiscating  the 
property  of  anti-Wilson  papers. 

When  the  centre  of  the  wonderfully 
etfective  Spy-system  of  Germany  w^as 
at  last  located,  after  a  3-year  hunt,  it 
was  fou7id  in  the  Pope''s  palace  at 
Rome. 

The  head  of  this  German  Spy-system 
was  discovered  to  be  "Monsignor"  Ger- 
lach,  the  confidential  personal  employee 
of  Pope  Benedict  XV.! 

Italian  detectives  at  last  traced  the 


Kaiser's  secret  service  to  the  Kaisers 
secret  ally,  the  Pope,  whose  Jesuits, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Ancient  Hiber- 
nians, Clan-na-Gael  and  other  criminal 
agencies,  give  him  peculiar  facilities 
for  learning  the  inside  of  everything, 
and  of  clandestinely  conveying  the  in- 
fornuition  to  "His  Holiness,"  at  the 
Vatican. 

The  Kaiser's  chief  spy  was  the  Aus- 
trian Jesuit,  Gerlach. 

The  men  who  started  tlie  war  were 
the  AustAan  Jesuits  and  the  Jesuit 
Pope.,  Pius  X. 

The  criminals  who  blew  up  the  Ital- 
ian battleships,  had  the  co-operation  of 
Gerlach :  the  criminals  who  betrayed 
the  Russian  armies  in  East  Prussia, 
and  caused  the  butchery  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers,  had 
the  complicity  of  Gerlach :  the  crim- 
inals who  betrayed  the  plans  of  the 
Italian  army  to  the  Austrians,  again 
and  again,  had  the  aid  of  Gerlach. 

No  mortal  can  tell  how  much  dam- 
age has  been  done  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  by  this  Jesuit  spy- 
sytem,  at  whose  head  stood  Gerlach, 
protected  even  from  suspicion  by  his 
residence  in  the  Pope's  palace  and  his 
personal  relations  with  the  Pope. 

Reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  there- 
fore, the  German  spy-system  finds  its 
most  effective  agents  in  the  Jesuit  se- 
cret society. 

The  terrible  oath  of  that  society 
binds  it  to  make  the  deadliest  war  pos- 
sible upon  all  Protestant  churches,  free 
peoples,  and  democratic  institutions. 

In  aiding  the  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan, 
it  is  keeping  its  fearful  oath. 

Is  there  no  danger  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  having  a  Jesuit  in  the  confi- 
dential employment  of  our  President, 
protected  by  his  occupancy  of  the 
White  House  and  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Wilson? 

Is  there  no  danger  in  appointing 
Jesuit  chaplains  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  ? 

Is  there  no  danger  in  such  Jesuits  as 
Farley,  O'Connell,  Gibbons,  and  the 
Savannah  Jesuit,  Benjamin  Keiley? 

These  men  belong  to  the  same  ter- 
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rible  society  that  Gerlach  and  the  Pope 
belong  to,  and  are  the  same  sworn  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  sovereign  and  a  for- 
eign code  of  laws. 

AVhat  have  these  Jesuits  done  in  Ire- 
land, to  further  the  schemes  of  Ger- 
lach and  the  Kaiser? 

They  have  prevented  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics from  enlisting  to  fight  for  the 
British  Empire,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  and  of  whose  vast  benefits  they 
have  been  the  ungrateful  recipients. 

What  have  these  Jesuits  done  in  Can- 
ada? 

They  have  prevented  the  French 
Catholics  from  fighting,  either  for 
France  or  for  England.  Jesuit  in- 
trigues have  so  warped  these  ignorant 
French  Canadians,  that  they  have  ao 
more  minds  of  their  own  than  the  peons 
of  Mexico,  after  the  priests  had,  for 
400  years,  soaked  their  brains  in  the 
hog-icash  of  Roine'^s  debasing  super- 
stition. 

The  Jesuit  intrigues  in  Canada  and 
Ireland — directed  from  the  Vatican  by 
head-spy,  Gerlach — have  been  ef  enor- 
mous benefit  to  the  Kaiser,  and  of  in- 
calculable disadvantage  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy. 

After  a  3-year  struggle  with  Jesuit 
treason,  the  British  government  at 
length  felt  constrained  to  resort  to  con- 
scription. But  the  Roman  church  op- 
poses the  measure  in  Ireland  and  Can- 
ada, with  a  virulent  vehemence  equal 
to  their  advocacy  of  it  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  rushed  upon  the 
Protestants  before  they  were  given  a 
chance  to  volunteer. 

The  extent  to  which  Jesuit  opposi- 
tion to  "the  selective  draft"  goes  in 
Canada^  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing, clipped  from  the  Cincinnati  Tri- 
bune : 

Called  by  Conscription,  Clergy  Urge  Seces- 
sion of  Quebec  From  Canada. 

Montreal,  July  11. — The  demand  that 
the  rich  province  of  Quebec  secede  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  set  up  a  new 
republic  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  made  in  a  sensational  editorial 
In  L'Ideal  Catholique,  generally  regarded 
as  the  semi-official  spokesman  of  the 
French-Canadian  Catholic  clergy. 


L'Ideal  Catholique,  with  other  French- 
Canadian  church  organs  which  opposed  the 
adoption  of  conscription,  is  now  violently 
attacking  the  law  without  hindrance  from 
the  authorities.  The  editorial  demanding 
secession  suggests  that  after  forming  a 
republic  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec 
impose  taxes  on  all  exports  passing  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

"Free  in  our  actions,  fearing  no  more 
the  Anglo-Saxon  rancor,  we  could  easllr, 
under  the  regime  of  Lower  Canada,  make 
the  majority  in  Ontario  listen  to  reason," 
the  editorial  asserts. 

La  Croix,  another  Roman  Catholi'i  or- 
gan published  here,  also  makes  a  frank  at- 
tack on  the  conscription  law. 

Supporters  of  conscription  in  Canada 
have  long  pointed  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec as  an  example  of  the  futility  of  the 
voluntary  system.  Though  the  pro. ince 
has  a  population  of  1,605,33*^  "rench- 
Canadians,  it  has  furnished  but  7,000 
French-Canadian  volunteers.  The  remain- 
der of  its  volunteer  forces  have  be?r>  en- 
rolled from  among  the  313.108  English- 
speaking  Canadians  in  the  province. 


The  Catholic  lobbyist,  L.  J.  O'Hern, 

is  the  artful  manipulator  who  manages 
Congress  for  the  Italian  Pope,  gels 
public  money  for  the  Pope's  schools; 
ditto,  for  the  Pope's  charities,  ditto, 
for  the  Pope's  chaplains,  and  ditto,  for 
the  Pope's  secret  societies  in  every 
branch  of  the  government's  service. 

First  and  last,  Lobbyist  O'Hern 
probably  gets  more  money  for  the  Ro- 
man church  out  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  than  the  Republic  of  the 
French  formerly  paid,  under  the  Con- 
cordat. 

The  annual  sum  which  France  used 
to  pay  the  Pagan  Pontifex.Maximus 
was  ten  million  dollars. 

The  Pagan  Papa  now  pulls  Uncle 
^am  for  more  than  that ;  and  since  the 
Military  Mass  has  become  an  official 
function,  at  whose  performance  the  U. 
S.  soldiers  must  fire  salutes  of  honor, 
the  yearly  tribute  to  Papa  will  rapidly 
increase. 

Especially  as  a  Protestant  has  been 
removed  from  the  head  of  the  R-^d 
Cross  fi-eld-service,  to  m-aJce  way  for 
Ryan,  the  Pope''s  loyal  subject. 

The  St.  Louis  Rep^iblic,  July  16, 
1917,  gives  the  following  account   of 
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how  the  Italian  Pope  has  introduced 
into  his  Miracle-play,  the  service  of  the 
IT.  S.  Army: 

FIRE    SALUTE    IN    CHURCH'S    HONOR. 


Military  Volley  by  First  lUKiiticnt. — .Arch- 
bishop  Gleniion   Talks. 

Soldiers  of  the  First  Regiment,  Missouri 
Infantry,  fired  an  inspiring  sahite  of  two 
volleys.  This  unusual  tribute  by  the  army 
to  the  church  was  made  by  Company  i\, 
acting  as  a  guard  of  honor  during  high 
military  mass  at  Camp  Maxwell,  in  Max- 
welton  Park. 

About  7,000  assisted  in  the  field  v.ass 
and  heard  Archbishop  John  J.  Glenuon 
preach.  Col.  A.  B.  Donnelly  and  staff  were 
present  in  a  box. 

The  salute  fired  yesterday  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  St.  Louis.  One 
round  was  fired  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  and  the  second  volley  while  the 
Chalice  was  being  elevated. 

At  the  Pope's  Miracle-play,  the 
priest  makes  a  short  address  to  a  cup 
of  Avine,  and  it  immediately  becomes 
God.  The  priest  also  makes  a  short 
talk  to  a  piece  of  bread,  and  it  also  be- 
comes God. 

Every  drop  of  the  wine  becomes  a 
complete  God,  and  every  bit  of  the 
bread  becomes  a  complete  God,  and 
every  Catholic  who  swallows  a  bit  of 
the  bread  has  a  complete  God  in  his  in- 
sides. 

This  is  what  the  Pappyites  call  Tran- 
substantiation;  and  they  perform  the 
miracle  by  using  Latin,  the  first  words 
of  which  are,  Hocus  pocus  abra  cada- 
bra,  sic  semper  tyrannis,  presto! 

By  judiciously  employing  these 
words — or  their  Latin  equivalent — the 
daily  product  of  a  small  turbine  flour- 
mill  can  be  transubstantiated  into  a 
million  complete  Catholic  Gods. 

This  is  a  prodigious  improvement 
over  the  savages  of  Africa  who  con- 
struot  their  Mumbo  jumbo  out  of  sticks, 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  old  bones,  and  who 
are  unable  to  eat  and  drink  their  deit3^ 

"One  volley  was  fired  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host.'' 

This  means,  that  after  the  priest 
had  talked  Hocus  pocus  to  the  pie?e 
of  bread,  and  had  changed  it  into  God, 
the  U.  S.  troops  fired  a  salute  in  honor 


of  the  miracle.  The  second  volley  was 
fired  "while  the  Chalice  was  being  elvi- 
vated."  This  means  that  the  prie.-jt 
held  up  the  wine  which  he  had  changed 
into  a  complete  God,  and  that  the  U. 
S.  troops  fired  a  salute  of  honor,  just 
before  this  priest  put  the  "chalice"  to 
his  thick,  red,  sensual  lips,  and  drank 
the  blood  of  God! 

My  countrymen,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  prostitution  of  the  U.  S.  uni- 
form and  U.  S.  troops?  What  are  your 
thoughts,  when  you  see  your  Govern- 
ment and  its  Army,  made  a  part  of  the 
Pope's  preposterously  absurd  celebri- 
tion? 

Union  of  church  and  State! 

Popery  publicly  honored  as  no  other 
"faith"  is  honored ! 

Roman  Catholicism  saluted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army,  within  less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  our  forefathers  fled 
from  Europe,  to  save  their  lives  from 
the  murderous  fury  of  this  Pagan 
churchy  whose  damnable  oaths  and  laws 
— forfeiting  the  lives  of  Protestants, 
and  declaring  eternal  hostility  to  Prot- 
estant principles — are  exactly  the  same 
today  as  they  were  when  this  blood- 
thirsty Paganism  chased  Huguenots 
out  of  France,  Lutherans  out  of  Hol- 
land, Presbyterians  out  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  Baptists  and  Salzburgers 
out  of  Austria, 

Heavens !  How  hard  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  lethargy  of  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  rampant  alliance  now 
existing  between  some  Protestant 
preachers  and  the  Catholic  priests! 

The  silly  sheep  have  forgotten,  that 
a  wolf  is  alicays  a  wolf. 

Fatuously  deluded,  the  Protestants 
believe,  that,  as  the  Roman  church  is 
not  enforcing  all  of  its  laws,  and  all 
of  its  oaths,  there  is  no  longer  the  pur- 
pose to  enforce  them. 

But,  if  Rome  never  intends  to  again 
enforce  them,  why  does  she  retain 
them? 

What  is  her  purpose  in  recusing  to 
repeal  those  diabolical  laws? 

"Wliat  is  her  purpose  in  swearing  her 
priests  and  her  secret  societies  to  those 
Satanic  oaths  of  treason  and  murder? 
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Suppose  that  the  Protestant  churches 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  or<rauizinjr 
secret  societies,  and  binding  them  by 
terrible  oaths  to  boycott,  persecute,  dis- 
criminate against,  and  even  to  murder 
Catholics,  would  the  Catholic  think 
nothing  of  it? 

Would  thcij  be  soothed  by  syrupy 
assurances  that  we  do  not  mean  to  do 
what  ICC  swear  to  do? 

Suppose  that  the  Protestant  clergy 
■were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  a  foreign  potentate  who 
claims  universal  sovereignty,  would  we 
allow  them  the  same  voice  and  vote  in 
our  political  atfairs  that  the  Roman 
priests  enjoy? 

Suppose  that  the  Protestant  clergy 
were  required  to  take  an  ()ath  binding 
them  to  a  foreign  code  of  laws,  antag- 
onistic to  ours,  would  we  consider  these 
men  competent  to  instruct  us  in  the 
making  of  our  laws? 

Suppose  we  knew  that  every  Prot- 
testant  minister  was  bound  by  oath  to 
do  all  the  harm  he  safely  could,  to 
every  Catholic  layman,  every  Catholic 
woman,  every  Catholic  child,  and  every 
Catholic  priest:  do  you  imagine  that 
Kome  would  not  howl  about  it  I 

Every  time  a  Catholic  woman,  boy, 
or  girl'disappeared,  and  was  last  seen 
Avith  a  Protestant  preacher,  the  Cath- 
olics would  raise  the  cry  of  kidnap- 
ping; and  if  the  woman,  boy,  or  girl 
could  be  traced  to  a  Protestant  insti- 
tution, all  hell  could  not  exceed  the 
noise  the  Romanists  would  make. 

But  they  demand  that  we  remain  im- 
passive, while  they  kidnap  our  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  and  smuggle  them  into 
such  papal  hell-holes  as  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

Juvenile  Courts,  all  over  this  Repub- 
lic, are  as  a  rule  nothing  more  than 
feeders  of  papal  workhouses. 

Under  forms  of  law,  Protestant 
vouth  is  enslaved  by  Romanist  law,  and 
forced  to  labor  for  lazy,  dn.inken,  nun- 
keeping  Roman  priests. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  States,  the  Romanists 
have  stealthily  introduced  the  Literary 


Digest,  to  do  missionary  work  for  the 
Italian  Pope. 

The  following  clip,  taken  froui  the 
issue  of  June  10,  11)17,  will  show  you 
how  the  dope  is  administered: 

WHY    PROTESTANTS    STAY    PROTEST- 
ANT. 

In  an  incident  of  the  war  The  Catholic 
Reftister  (Toronto)  has  found  an  answer 
to  a  riddle  which  has  puzzled  Catholics. 
Knowing,  as  it  does,  the  virtues  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  it  has  been  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  honestly  good  and  religious 
people  in  Protestant  folds  can  go  through 
life  apparently  "without  feeling  the  need 
of  anything  better  than  their  own  reli- 
gion."    As  it  explains: 

"Among  the  older  people  especially,  in 
quiet  communities,  one  meets  really  con- 
scientious and  pious  non-Catholics  who 
apparently  have  never  felt  any  sense  of 
inadequacy  in  their  religion;  and  Cath- 
olics, knowing  how  much  they  themselves 
need  the  sacraments  and  all  the  other  aids 
and  means  of  grace  that  their  own  reli- 
gion affords,  and  knowing  of  the  many 
who  have  found  the  sects  incapable  of 
supplying  their  needs,  are  puzzled  by  the 
app?.rent  satisfaction  of  those  who  have 
so  little." 

Now,  we  are  told,  it  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  many  good  and  pious  people 
outside  the  Catholic  Church  "never  .iis- 
cover  the  weakness  of  their  religion."  A 
Protestant  would  perhaps  retort  that  lUe 
same  argument  might  just  as  well  explain 
why  pious  Catholics  clint  to  Rome  instead 
of  becoming  Protestant.  But  to  let  the 
Catholic  writer  conclude  his  discussion  of 
the  ways  of  non-Catholics: 

"They  lead  peaceful,  quiet  lives,  un- 
touched by  any  severe  temptation  or  trial. 
They  have  never  had  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  belief.  Taught  the  doct- 
rines of  their  religion  in  their  childhood, 
many  of  those  doctrines  being  Catholic 
truths  retained  at  the  time  of  the  sects 
separation  from  Catholic  unity,  they  have 
accepted  them  unquestionably.  They  have 
found  untold  comfort  in  even  a  faulty  ver- 
sion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  If  they 
know  anything  of  the  skepticism  and  un- 
belief that  prevail  in  the  world,  they  at 
least  never  suspect  that  these  have  se- 
riouslv  touched  their  own  religious  body. 
If  thev  realized  that  men  among  its  clergy 
denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  Resur- 
rection, the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
or  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
aand  that  their  Church  was  absolutely 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  offenders  in  any 
effective  manner,  they  would  be  inexpres- 
siblv  shocked.  That  might  lead  them  to 
inauire  why  such  impiety  should  be  toler- 
ated Or  if  they  themselves  fell  into 
some  grave  sin  they  might  feel  the  need 
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of  some  assurance  that  their  repentance 
had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  their 
forgiveness. 

"But  none  of  these  things  happen  to 
them.  In  their  unruffled  existence  their 
religion,  like  the  Ross  rifle  in  peace-time, 
is  never  subjected  to  the  strain  that  re- 
veals its  weakness;  and  so  that  weakness 
remains  entirely  unsuspected  by  them." 

Mr.  Millard  W.  Rives  of  Bear  deck, 
N,  C.,  writes  a  clear,  strong  paper  on 
the  European  War,  and  the  following 
passages  are  timely,  important,  and 
true: 

On  June  twenty-fourth  nineteen  four- 
teen, we  find  the  Jesuits  of  Austria  forcing 
upon  the  aged  King  Peter  of  Servia,  a 
Papal  Conc'ordat  or  treaty,  containing 
twenty-two  articles.  At  this  time,  in  the 
whole  of  Servia,  there  were  3,000,000 
Greek  Catholics,  and  only  10.000  Roman 
Catholics.  The  treaty  or  concordat  had 
for  its  sinister  purpose  the  virtual  sur- 
render of  the  Servian  Government  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Papacy.  Briefly,  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Roman  Religion  should  be 
freely  and  publicly  exercised  in  the  realm 
of  Servia;  that  the  realm  of  Servia  con- 
stituted an  ecclesiastical  province;  that 
the  subjects  of  Rome  should  depend  wholly 
for  guidance  upon  the  Roman  See;  that 
the  ecclesiastical  governors  should  be  the 
archbishop  of  Belgrade  and  the  bishop  of 
Uskub;  that  these  papal  subjects  should 
rec'eive  annuany  from  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Servia  an  allowance  of  12,000 
dinars  (2,416  dollars),  the  former  plus 
(4,0,00  dinars)  $805.33,  also,  a  pension 
equal  to  that  of  the  employees  of  the 
State;  that  they  should  have  full  liberty 
to  exercise  their  powers  according  to  the 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH;  that  the 
youth  in  Catholic  schools  should  receive 
religious  instruction;  that  ireligious  in- 
struction should  be  placed  in  the  State 
schools  under  Catechism  teachers,  these 
teachers  to  be  paid  by  the  State;  that  mat- 
rimonial causes,  either  of  Catholic  or 
mixed  marriages,  should  be  judged  by  the 
Catholic  ec'clesiastical  tribunals;  that  the 
children  of  Catholic  or  mixed  marriages 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith; 
that  the  church  had  the  right  to  acquire 
legally,  to  possess,  and  administer  freely, 
property,  real  and  personal;  that  if  any 
difficulty  should  arise  about  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  articles  of  this  concordat,  or 
about  questions  wnich  might  not  have 
been  contemplated  in  them,  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Royal  Government  should  pro- 
ceed, bv  common  accord,  to  an  amicable 
solution,  in  HARMONY  WITH  THE  CA- 
NON LAW  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH,  which  left  the  State  out  in  the 
cold,  in  case  of  disagreement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  the  word  "legally"  as  it 


appears  in  the  above,  in  no  sense  applied 
to  the  States  interpretation,  but  to  the 
interpretation  of  what  the  church  con- 
sidered legal,  by  reason  of  its  CANON 
LAW.  The  concordat  was  immediately 
ratified,  signed  by  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val, 
according  to  the  Catholic  Magazine, 
TRUTH,   of  New    iork. 

When  the  patriots  of  Servia  learned 
that  the  Austrian  Jesuits  had  forced  this 
infamous  treaty  upon  King  Peter,  they 
were  frenzied  with  indignation.  The 
Austrian  Archduke,  Francis  Ferdinand, 
was  considered  the  prime  mover  in  this 
secret  treaty  business  by  a  hot-headed 
Servian,  and,  in  the  streets  of  Serajevo, 
capitol  of  the  Province  of  Bosnia,  a  bad 
remedy  for  a  bad  case  was  applied,  and 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife 
were  shot  by  this  enraged  Servian  student. 

Austria,  incensed  at  the  murder,  practi- 
cally demanded  the  capitulation  of  Ser- 
via, her  absolute  surrender  to  Austria, 
that  she  might  go  inside  of  Servian  terri- 
tory on  the  pretense  of  making  an  in- 
vestigation and  punishing  the  criminal. 
Servia  agreed  to  most  all  the  Austrian 
demands,  all  that  she  could  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  her  honor  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  to  the  demands  which 
she  could  not  agree,  she  proposed  arbitra- 
tion. 

Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  refused 
arbitration  and  made  this  episode  a  pre- 
text for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ser- 
via. From  thence,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
like  tinder  ready  for  the  burning,  all  fol- 
lowed: hence,  the  explosion — the  greatest 
war,  and  the  most  cruel  that  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  have  to  en- 
dure. 

For  a  long  time,  as  the  war  has  pro- 
gressed, the  Vatican  has  shown  complicity, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Kaiser  are  secretly 
in  a  treaty,  similar  to  the  secret  treaty  of 
Verona  of  1822,  which  was  a  scheme  for 
submitting  all  democratic'  nations  on  the 
European  continent  and  no  douot  through- 
out the  world,  had  it  succeeded.  There- 
fore, the  vvar  in  Europe,  from  the  side  of 
Germany  and  her  allies  is  not  a  war  of 
the  people,  but  one  of  Popes,  Kings  and 
Jesuits.  The  enormous  and  far  reaching 
plans  were  first  laid,  in  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  conquest 
of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  in  the  four 
years  bloody  war,  and  the  offices  in  these 
desolated  provinces  were  filling  with 
scheming  Jesuits:  this  being  done  with  the 
connivance  of  William  Hohenzollern,  the 
War  Lord  of  Europe  (1908). 

After  the  great  Chancellor  Bismarck 
fell,  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Germany  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn, and  in  a  short  time  had  so  organ- 
ized the  Catholics,  that  they  held  the 
balance     of     power,     in     the     Reichstag, 
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between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Social 
Democrats.  By  reason  of  this  power,  they 
forced  concession  after  concession  from 
the  Imperialists,  as  the  price  of  voting  the 
enormous  appropriations  which  financed 
the  colossal  military  machine,  which  has 
blighted  Germany,  and  at  one  time  en- 
dangered   the   entire   civilized   world. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Pope  and 
his  Jesuits  to  convince  a  man  like  William 
of  Germany,  of  the  immense  advantage  a 
church-monarch  would  be  to  an  absolute 
State-monarch.  Hence,  the  alliance  that 
subsequent  events  have  given  good  reason 
to  believe,  exists.  The  secret  purpose  of 
the  war  when  first  projected  was  for  the 
gain  of  power,  and  is  yet,  that  the 
"prisoner  of  the  Vatic'an"  might  be  re- 
leased, placing  h^m  in  a  better  position  to 
war,  as  he  is,  on  the  free  governments  of 
the  world. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
unless  I  be  in  error,  and  also  other  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stead,  of  England,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  Titanic  disaster. 

"England   at    war   with    Germany. 

"These  are  terrible  words.  They  eat 
like  fire  into  the  heart.  Perhaps  nowhere 
has  their  tragic  import  been  felt  more 
painfully  than  in  the  Browning  Settlement. 
The  Settlement  has  stood  from  the  first  for 
Christian  Internationalism.  The  Travel 
Club,  in  its  annual  trips  abroad,  has  be- 
come a  recognised  organ  of  goodwill 
among  the  nations.  It  has  carried  the 
brotherliness  of  the  Settlement  repeatedly 
to  France,  to  Belgium,  to  Holland  and 
above  all,  to  Germany.  It  has  been  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  German  people. 
A  return  call  to  It  in  1908  brought  120 
German  working  men  for  a  week  of 
crowded  welcome  to  London,  with  hospita- 
ble greetings  from  every  grade  in  the  na- 
tion. 

"Germany  is  my  second  fatherland.  As 
a  youth  I  studied  tneology  in  four  Ger- 
man Universities — Halle,  Gottingen,  Gies- 
sen,  and  Berlin — and  formed  there  some 
of  the  dearest  friendships  which  God  ever 
gave  me.  I  owe  more  than  I  can  calcu- 
late or  express  to  the  German  teachers  at 
whose  feet  I  sat  or  whose  printed  wisdom 
I  read.  During  the  last  dozen  years  I 
have  enjoyed  the  public  hospitality  of  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  cities  of  Germany.  I 
am  a  lover  of  Germany.  I  love  her  coun- 
try, her  cities,  her  schools.  I  love  above 
all  her  warm-hearted  people.  I  admire 
their  scientific  training,  their  conscientous- 
ness,  and  thoroughness.  No  one  could  re- 
fuse to  love  them  who  has  been  treated  by 
them  as  they  have  treated  me.  This  feel- 
ing must  be  shared,  if  in  lesser  degree,  by 
those  members  of  Settlement  that  went 
with  me  to  Germany,  as  well  as  by  all  who 


met  our  German  visitors  and  residents 
here. 

"So  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in 
press  and  on  platform,  I  have  stood  up  for 
Germany  against  her  traducers.  I  have 
not  spared  the  anti-Germans  either  with 
pen  or  tongue.  1  have  helped  to  dispel 
the  suspicions  they  tried  to  foster.  Es- 
trangement between  the  two  peoples  to 
say  nothing  of  strife,  was  to  me  an  in- 
tolerable thought. 

"But  now  the  thought  worse  than  in- 
tolerable has  become  real.  Germany,  my 
beloved  Germany,  is  at  war  with  England. 
She  has  verified  the  worst  charges  of  her 
enemies.  She  has  put  her  friends  to  utter 
shame. 

"No  one  can  charge  me  with  adopting 
the  immoral  principle,  'My  country  right 
or  wrong!'  I  have  not  shrunk  from  de- 
nouncing my  country,  when,  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  she  waged  unrighteous  war 
and  was  guilty  of  international  brigandage. 
The  familiar  taunt  has  often  been  flung  at 
me — 'friend  of  every  country  but  his  own.' 
When  I  knew  her  to  be  in  the  wrong,  I 
did  not  spare  my  native  land.  As  little 
now  can  I  spare  my  sec'ond  fatherland. 

"The  agony  of  those  first  days  of  Au- 
gust I  shall  never  forget.  The  very  in- 
tensity of  the  love  I  bore  to  Germany 
made  each  new  lawless  act  of  hers  a  fresh 
stab  to  the  heart.  Oflicial  Germany  stood 
disclosed  as  the  embodiment  of  the  basest 
immoralities  of  the  Bismarck  tradition. 
She  has  been  throughout  the  aggressor, 
with  no  visible  evidence  of  ethical  justifi- 
cation for  her  aggression.  Her  acts  sug- 
gest that  she  regards  ethics  in  international 
affairs  as  pure  irreverence.  From  'the 
mean  war  on  a  weak  people'  which  her 
ally  began,  to  the  attack  on  brave  little 
Belgium,  official  Germany  has  gone  deeper 
and  deeper  into  sin. 

"Of  the  rights  of  other  States,  great  as 
well  as  small,  Germany  hbs  shown  an  in- 
solent disregard.  She  allowed  her  ally, 
Austria,  to  demand  from  little  Servia,  at 
the  sword's  point,  terms  that  were  tanta- 
mount to  the  surrender  of  national  inde- 
pendence. She  displayed  a  like  contempt 
for  the  sovereign  rights  of  great  states 
in  the  peremptory  demand  that  Russia 
should  demobilize  her  forces.  It  was  quite 
open  to  Germany  to  have  answered  Rus- 
sia's mobilization  with  a  counter  mobiliza- 
tion without  resorting  to  war.  Many  other 
nations  have  mobilized  to  defend  their 
frontiers  without  declaring  war.  The 
crowning  infamy  was  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium.  Germany,  equally  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  was  pledged  by 
treaty  to  protect  as  well  as  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  little  kingdom.  Yet  that 
neutrality  she  has  deliberately  and  shame- 
lessly violated.  Her  Imperial  Chancellor 
himself  admitted  on  August  4th,  that  the 
protest  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  was 
'just,'     and     that     Germany     was     doing 
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'wrong'  and  acting  'contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  international  law.'  The  only  ex- 
cuse he  offered  was  'necessity — necessity 
that  knows  no  law.' 

"The  plea  was  entirely  false.  If  Lux- 
emburg had  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium  to  the  United  States,  Germany 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  any  'neces- 
sity' driving  her  through  these  territories. 
It  was  the  weakness  of  Belgium,  not  the 
necessity  of  Germany,  that  decided  the  lat- 
ter to  take  the  lawless  course.  As  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  frankly  con- 
fessed, 'they  had  to  advance  into  France 
by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way.'  Ger- 
many would  not  meet  her  enemy  face  to 
face  on  his  front  doorstep;  she  would 
sneak  through  the  back  door  of  a  weak 
neighbor  to  gain  the  burglar's  advantage 
over  him! 

"The  name  of  God  is  often  on  the  lips 
of  official  Germany,  but  the  god  she  really 
believes  in  is  the  Moloch  of  brute  force. 
She  laughs  at  the  sentimental  fools  who 
fancy  that  Right  is  a  greater  power  than 
Might.  With  her  unctuous  appeals  to 
Deity  nothing  short  of  the  inspired  invec- 
tive of  Amos  and  Isaiah  could  justly  deal. 
Her  behavior  and  policy  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  this  gen- 
eration has  witnessed  of  the  moral  nega- 
tion of  God. 

"Let  us  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  gentle,  peace-loving  people  of  Germany 
and  the  Prussian  military  caste  which  now 
rules  her  to  her  undoing.  We  have  had 
evil  rulers  who  dragged  us  into  unjust 
wars  and  into  'methods  of  barbarism!' 
When  we  had  our  chance  we  broke  them 
and  drove  them  from  the  seats  of  power. 
The  German  people  will  have  their  chance, 
too,  and  then  there  will  be  a  change.  The 
truculent  Prussian  barbarism  that  the 
Zabern  incident  revealed  was  repudiated 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man people;  just  as  before  long  we  may 
hope  the  German  people  what  is  at  pres- 
ent being  done  in  its  name. 

"For  more  than  sixty  years  the  people 
of  Prussia  have  been  struggling  to  obtain 
a  constitution  under  which  they  could  gov- 
ern themselves.  They  have  been  baffled 
by  the  leagued  force  of  their  military  and 
plutocratic  oppressors.  If  only  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament  had  represented  the  Prus- 
sian people  and  not  a  small  group  of  high- 
ly propertied  classes,  it  would  not  have 
been,  as  it  has  been,  the  citadel  of  re- 
action in  Europe,  and  there  would  now 
be  no  war.  My  hope  is  that  one  of  the 
results  of  this  war  will  be  to  give  the 
people  whta  they  have  so  long  vainly  tried 
to  win  for  themselves.  I  hope,  too,  that 
a  responsible  government  will  be  secured 
for  the  Reichstag.  At  present  the  German 
Government  can  remain  in  power  in  de- 
fiance of  the  majority  of  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  German  people.     If  only  the 


Government  reflected  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple Germany  would  be  the  peace-maker, 
not  the  peace-breaker,  of  Europe. 

"As  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
the  actions  are  our  guide,  our  light  and 
our  wisd.om.  There  is  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
many  addrseses  a  vague,  sentimental  some- 
thing, which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  com- 
prehending himself,  let  alone  others  less 
learned.  It  appears  that  Washington 
City,  the  cai)ital  of  the  foremost  Christian 
nation  on  earth,  if  any  of  them  he  .such, 
has  been  swept  by  a  subtle  perfume,  a 
wild  orgy  of  ruthless  cruelty,  and  last 
but  not  least,  that  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  are 
drunk  on  power.  It  is. something  so  in- 
finitely out  of  reach  of  the  common  man 
to  understand,  that  it  is  amazing  and 
the  people  of  the  republic  are  perplexed 
and  sore  distressed.  To  translate  into  ac- 
tion, those  phrases  which  would  do  credit 
to  burnished  lips  of  gold,  seems  impos- 
sible, if  not  really  so. 

"We  remember  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
most  destructive  of  all  wars  ever  waged 
by  man,  it  was  played  up  in  the  press 
of  America  as  her  opportunity  to  strike,  to 
get  rich  off  the  blood  of  her  fellow-men, 
and  the  first  year  and  a  half  were  takeu 
advantage  of,  preparing  for  a  greater  har- 
vest than  she  was  then  reaping.  Has  she 
so  gorged  herself  on  gold,  that  an  aching 
void  has  been  created,  lusting  still  for 
more? 

"Let  us  discuss  some  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  passed,  being  fair  to  all 
sides— those  who  passed,  those  whom  it 
is  said  it  is  intended  to  protect,  and  our 
God — and  see  if  we  are  right  or  wrong: 
It  is  as  though  the  light  of  day  had  been 
destroyed,  the  darkness  of  night  increased 
and  the  moon  turned  to  blood. 

"The  War  College  prepared  the  bill  and 
it  was  given  the  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  originally  read  19  to  25,  and 
is  understood  to  have  been  more  deadly 
in  its  construction  than  are  the  fangs  of 
the  cobra  of  India.  The  statement  ap- 
peared, signed,  in  Northern  papers,  to  the 
effect  that  an  army  of  500,000  young  men 
would  be  immediately  formed,  under  2  0 
years  of  age,  of  America's  choicest  man- 
hood. The  House  doctored  it;  placed  the 
age  limit  21  to  40,  inclusive,  and  when 
it  left  the  operating  room,  some  of  its 
fangs  had  been  removed.  At  the  same 
time  the  Senate  was  busily  engaged  on  a 
like  measure,  and  it  fixed  the  age  limit 
21   to   27. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
measure  provided  for  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt to  lead  a  volunteer  army  against  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  Senate  rejected  this. 
Later,    in   conference,    a   compromise    was 
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reached  by  which  the  House  threw  out 
the  Roosevelt  amendment;  the  Senate,  in 
turn,  raising  the  age  limit  to  21  and  31, 
inclusive.  In  throwing  out  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  a  blow  was  struck  from  which 
the  country  will  not  easily  recover.  It 
gave  reason  to  believe,  not  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  sinister  purpose  of  the 
Conscription  Law  is  not  to  bring  Germany 
to  terms,  but  to  impose  upon  the  people 
of  America  a  standing  army,  raised  by 
compulsion,  in  time  of  peace.  If  our  pur- 
pose is  to  defeat  Germany,  why  reject  the 
volunteers?  Why  damn  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism that  is  worth  anything  at  all,  by 
virtually  saying  that  volunteers  were 
worthless?  It  is  claimed  by  many  that 
this  is  an  act  of  arbitrary  usurpation,  un- 
democratic, un-American,  and  reactionary, 
and   unconstitufloiial. 

"The  simple  Christianity,  no  force,  uo 
compulsion  of  man  by  man,  charity,  love 
and  justice  that  had  been  preached  grad- 
ually perished  from  the  earth,  and  man 
became  more  mixed  with  infernal  things, 
right  because  it  was  right  grew  more 
hated,  despised  and  damned  as  the  days 
went  by  and  men's  hearts  were  again 
blindly  led  into  forbidden  paths.  It  came 
to  pass  that  to  replace  all  that  had  been, 
and  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  good 
will  on  earth  there  sprung  up  in  the  'Eter- 
nal City'  a  monstrous  system  of  paganism 
and  idolatry.  This  system  grew  and  be^ 
came  gorged  with  gold. 

Time  passed  on,  and  for  more  power, 
more  gold,  it  lusted  with  a  consuming 
lust.  Cruel  wars  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  most  infamous  crimss 
were  committed  and  condoned.  The 
whole  then  known  world  was  plunged  into 
noisome  night  for  the  space  of  about  a 
thousand  years;  no  personal  liberty,  no 
rights  of  man,  nothing  but  misery  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth,  save  those  specially 
privileged  who  had  usurped  the  power, 
claiming  right  to  rule  o'er  earth,  heaven 
and  hell.  This  usurpation  endured  for  a 
time,  until  the  rights  of  man  again  assert- 
ed themselves,  when  a  brave  man  who 
feared  not  death,  who  loved  those  rights 
beyond  anything  on  earth,  thrust  his 
heaven-inspired  spear  into  the  heart  of 
this  darkness  and  the  light  beamed  forth 
again. 

Our  forefathers,  tired  of  this  infernal 
persecution,  left  home  and  country,  braved 
the  storms  of  sea,  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
that  they  might  safely  establish  them- 
selves in  a  land  where  the  shrieks  of  the 
man  as  he  burned  at  stake  would  never 
again  smite  their  ears. 

As  the  fathers  died  out,  the  sons  grew 
up  still  loyal  to  their  King.  But,  power, 
enthroned,  became  too  strong,  and  it  was 
resist  it  or  submit  to  a  thing  far  worse 
than    death.      The   tinsel   of   Divine   Right 


Popes  and  Kings  no  longer  held  the  luster 
it  once  had  done.  Out  of  the  wilderness 
they  carved  what  they  were  plcaced  to  call 
their  home,  and  from  this  sturdy  race 
grew  up  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  and  other  men  of  renown. 
They  drew  up  and  signed  the  great  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  hurled  down 
the  gage  of  battle  to  the  Mother  Country, 
which  had  become  their  foe.  Years  nf 
cruel  war  wore  on,  bleeding  feet  dragged 
over  frozen  ground,  until  in  October,  1781, 
the  sun  shone  bright  on  victory.  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  borne 
to  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  evening  of  October  23.  The  watch- 
men of  Philadelphia,  going  their  nightly 
rounds,  uttered  this  welcome  cry:  'Ten 
o'clock!  Starlight  night!  Cornwallis  is 
taken!'  A  fitting  thing  it  was,  that  this 
glorious  proclamation  of  freedom  and  vic- 
tory should  be  made  beneath  the  eternal 
benignity  of  the  silent  stars,  in  the  streets 
of  that  old  town,  which  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  world  had  heard  the  declara- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
by  right  ought  to  be  free. 

As  long  as  a  man  is  innocent,  no  man 
has  the  right  to  choose  his  tvay  for  him. 
For  a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime 
to  be  condemned  for  service  beyond  far 
seas,  when  such  service  is  not  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  home,  is  a  crime  the  equal  of 
which  cannot  be  equaled  morally  and  I 
doubt  whether  legally,  under  high  heaven. 

In  our  war  with  Spain,  Imperialism, 
which  had  already  flared  up  on  the  hori- 
zon, was  given  a  tremendous  and  almost 
bewildering  start;  a  start  that  has 
strengthened  as  it  has  slumbered  these  few 
years.  Those  who  are  fearing  our  in- 
heritance of  this  war  will  be  a  military 
despotism  are  not  reasoning  without  facts 
for  a  foundation.  Some  of  the  military 
commanders  are  going  over  the  country 
saying  that  out  of  this  war  must  come  a 
system  of  compulsory  military  service. 
The  war  with  Spain  called  for  broader  and 
more  encompassing  military  policies  and 
it  made  a  terrible  gain.  In  history  for 
all  time  it  is  proven  that  standing  armies 
are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  republics. 
It  is  the  seed  sown  on  fertile  soil,  from 
whence  spring  up  giant  weeds,  the  distilla 
tion  of  which  is  black  death  for  personal 
liberty  and  free  institutions.  All  his- 
torians, from  the  least  to  the  greatesr, 
agree  on  this  one  point,  and  most  all  stu- 
dents of  history  who  are  honest  with  them- 
selves admit  as  much.  The  mainspring  at 
the  bottom  of  this  world  conflict  is  Power, 
militari.sm.  The  conduct  of  the  German 
people  is  not  to  be  hated  so  much  as  It 
is  to  be  taken  for  a  lesson  and  steer  clear 
of  such  mediaevalism.  They  are  trained 
soldiers,  that  is  all.  For  myself,  and  iu 
my   opinion,    there    is   no    man   on    earth. 
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trained  to  fight,  and  so  trained  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  who  will  refrain  from 
deeds  as  brutal  as  are  charged  to  the  sol- 
died  caste  of  Germany.  Power  niakos 
right,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 


y. 


Catechism  on  War. 


Why  are  there  wars? 
Because     rulers     and     statesmen     want 
them. 

Why  do  rulers  and  statesmen  waat 
them? 

To  gain  more  personal  power. 

WIio  fight  the  battles? 

The  plain  people. 

Why  do  people  fight? 

Because  statesmen  play  upon  their  race 
prejudice  and  delude  them  with  false  pa- 
triotism. 

Has  the  man  who  shoots  any  grievance 
against  the  man  who  is  shot? 

None  whatever.  They  do  not  even  know 
each    other. 

Who  suffers  the  penalties  of  war? 

The  families  of  the  poor. 

Who  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war? 

The  toilers. 

How  do  they  pay? 

In  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  to 
meet  interest  on  the  war  debt. 

How  long  do  they  pay? 

They  and  their  descendants  pay  as  long 
as  the  national  debt  lasts — which  is  for- 
ever. 

Who  wins  the  war? 

The  successful  generals  win  "glory,"  the 
successful  statesmen  win  prestige,  and  the 
money-lenders  —  who  are  international  — 
win  profits. 

What  is  the  total  result  of  war? 


To  give  the  world's  money-lenaers  a 
permanent  mortgage  on  the  labor  of  the 
working  classes. 

How  long  will  there  be  wars? 

Until  the  working  classes  understand 
this. 

Another  thing  that  has  drifted  to  our 
ears  of  late  Is  that  the  virtual  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  recently 
speaking  to  his  people  at  Dundee  and 
Glasgow,  in  the  effort  to  hearten  them, 
told  them  that  \Yhen  the  German  Allies 
were  defeated.  Great  Britain  would  re- 
ceive for  her  sacrifices  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Palestine  —  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
If  any  man  in  Great  Britain  knows  for 
what  she  is  now  fighting,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George? 
We  must  also  believe  such  a  great  man 
would  be  above  feeding  them  on  the  typ- 
ical German  fable  as  to  submarines  and 
would  tell  them  the  truth.  We  notice  that 
about  the  time  this  news  reached  the 
shores  of  America  there  was  a  clamor  for 
cable  censorship,  incoming,  to  keep  mili- 
tary news  of  value  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  After  it  is  censored 
in  Paris,  London  and  Berlin  it  is  beyond 
reason  to  believe  that  the  "enemy"  here 
considered  is  other  than  the  true  American 
people  who  it  is  desired  for  many  reasons 
to  keep  in  the  dark. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  the 
Government  of  new  Russia  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  grant  enormous  concessions  to 
the  American  dollar-chasers.  If  this  is 
true,  is  that  a  step  on  the  way  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  Democracy,  or  is  it  in 
line  with  the  catechism  on  war? 


Brief  for  The  Jeffersonian  Publishing 
\^  Company 

In  re  Citation  to  Show  Cause  Why  Its  Mailing  Privileges  Shall 

Not  Be  Withdrawn  for  Alleged  Violations  of  Espionage 

Act,  of  June  15,  1917 


Defendant  cites  the  following  parts  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

Art.  I. — Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech^  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Art.  V. — No  PERSON  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indpjt- 
ment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb; 
nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Art.  VI. — In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defence. 

Art.  VII. — In  suits  of  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved;  and  no  fact,  tried  b}'^  a  jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

I. 

When  Congress,  in  July,  1798,  passed  a  bill  penalizing  pub- 
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lications  of  a  seditious  nature,  calculated  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  the  right  of  trial  hy  jury  teas  carefully 
preserved. 

Even  with  that  safeguard,  every  Jeffersonian  voted  against 
it;  and  the  argument  was  made,  by  such  eminent  statesmen  as 
Nathaniel  Macon,  Edward  Livingston,  and  All)ert  Gallatin, 
that  Co7iff7'€ss  teas  forbidden  hy  the  Constitution  to  legislate 
on  the  subject. 

They  contended,  that  the  same  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  forbade  the  establishing  of  a  state  religion,  forbade 
Congress  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  that,  there- 
fore, Congress  had  no  more  authority  to  make  a  law  for  the 
abridging  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  than  it  had  to  make  a 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  religion.  They  argued,  also, 
that  if  Congress  can  legally  restrict,  to  any  extent,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  can  destroy  that  liberty,  altogether. 

(See  Benton's  "Abridgement  of  the  Debates  of  Congress": 
Vol.  II.,  pages  307,  8.  and  9.) 

n. 

The  advocates  of.  the  sedition  law  claimed,  that  a  state  of 
war  with  France  existed ;  and  they  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
measure,  as  necessary  to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Nicholas  of  Virginia  replied,  that  "he  was  ready  to 
support  any  measures  affording  a  liberal  support  to  the  war, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  create  a  domestic  tyranny.''"' 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  competent  judges  of  their 
own  interests,  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  press  should  re- 
main perfectly  free  to  give  them  every  information  relative 
to  them ;  and  to  restrict  it  would  be  to  create  a  suspicion  that 
there  is  something  in  our  measures  v^hich  ought  to  be  l:ept  from 
the  light.  It  was  striking  at  the  root  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, to  restrict  the  use  of  speaking  and  wAting^'' 

(Benton's  Abridgement:  Vol.  II.,  307.) 

Mr.  Macon  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  this  bill  was  ia 
direct  opposition  to  the  Constitution:  Congress  would  have 
the  same  right  to  establish  a  religion.  "It  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  some  gentlemen 
say  we  are  at  war,  that  Congress  is  about  to  pass  a  law  which 
will  produce  more  uneasiness,  more  irritation,  than  any  ar-t 
which  ever  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Union."  (Same:  p. 
308.)  '    il"^H 

In  this  debate,  the  advocates  of  the  press-censorship  acri- 
moniously alluded  to  the  free-press  champions,  as  "heralds  of 
calumny  and  apostles  of  insurrection." 
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Mr.  Dana  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  abridge  the  liberty  of  "lying  against  the  Government"? 

"Was  liberty  of  the  press  a  license  to  cahunniate  the  Gov- 
ernment?" 

The  newspaper  which  figured  in  the  Debate  was  the 
Aurora^  which  had  violently  urged  forcible  resistance  to  the 
measures  of  President  xVdams'  administration. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  issue  was  taken  to  the  people, 
and  Adams  defeated,  mainly  on  account  of  this  attempt  \o 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

III. 

On  page  69,  of  the  E.  H.  Scott  edition— 1893— of  Madison'^ 
Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  will  be  found  the 
first  draft  of  the  Constitution. 

The  third  sentence  from  the  top  reads — 

"The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  no  law  on 
the  subject  of  religion ;  nor  touching  or  abridging  the  Uberty 
of  the  press,  &c." 

On  page  559,  the  subject  again  appears,  in  the  following 
words— "The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  pre- 
served^ 

But  Mr.  Sherman  argued,  that  the  U.  S.  Constitution  would 
not  repeal  State  Bills  of  Right,  and  that,  as  freedom  of  the 
press  and  other  ancient  liberties  were  safeguarded  by  the 
States,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insert  them  in  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. 

George  Mason  thought  otherwise,  but  there  was  a  tie-vote, 
and  hence  no  Federal  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Hamilton  argued  in  The  Federalist,  that  a  National 
Bill  of  Rights  was  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  generally  known  that 
several  States  ratified  the  Constitution  with  the  express  under- 
standing, that  a  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  add^'d  by  'way  of 
amendment;  and  hence  the  first  half  dozen  amendments  be- 
came, almost  immediately,  a  part  of  the  organic  law. 

IV. 

Congress  has  no  more  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
press,  than  to  abolish  it;  and  no  more  power  to  abolish  it, 
than  to  abolish  the  rights  of  assemblage  and  petition. 

When,  during  Abolitionist  agitation,  the  effort  was  made 
to  abridge  the  right  of  petition,  and  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  other  printed  matter  which 
incited  the  slaves  to  bloody  insurrection,  Congress  refused  to 
make  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  petition  or  of  the 
press. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Southern  leadere  im- 
mensely aided  the  Abolitionist  agitators,  by  attempting  to  re- 
fuse them  the  right  to  petition;  and  that  ex-President  John 
Quincy  Adams  championed  successfully  the  liberties  of  the 
IJeople  as  guaranteed  in  the  1st  Amendment. 

(See  Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vols.  IV.  and 
V.    Index  reference.  Petition,  Right  of.) 

Since  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  assemblage  are  a  part 
of  the  1st  Amendment,  the  great  and  successful  contest  waged 
by  Mr.  Adams  vindicated  every  right  therein  specified. 

One  part  of  the  Amendment  cannot  be  impaired,  without 
impairment  of  the  others. 

V. 

When  the  Government  created  the  monopoly  of  carrying 
the  mails,  it  made  itself  the  only  practicable  agency  for  the 
circulation  of  letters  and  periodical  publications.  Even  books 
cannot  be  freely  circulated  by  express,  or  freight,  since  mil- 
lions of  the  people  are  not  within  reach  of  depots  and  express 
offices. 

Consequently,  any  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of  the 
mails,  is  necessarily  an  ahridgement  of  unhampered  distribu- 
tion; and  since,  under  our  Postal  System,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  dependent  upon  free  access  to  the  mails.  Congress 
cannot  make  any  law  abridging  mail  privileges,  without  at 
the  same  time  abridgmg  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

If  the  press  is  denied  access  to  the  mails,  it  is  not  only 
abridged,  but  destroyed. 

The  railway  locomotive  and  cars  might  just  as  well  be 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  rails  and  the  track. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  if  Congress  makes  any  law  which 
prohibits  the  press  from  the  use  of  an  indispensable  means 
of  distribution,  such  law  is  an  indirect  suppression  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Cut  off  from  the  monopoly  of  dist7nhution,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment controls,  the  press  is  cut  off  from  the  breath  of  life. 

Recently,  we  saw  the  interned  German  steamers  rendered 
temporarily  useless  and  valueless  by  the  secret  removal  of  a 
necessary  piece  of  the  operating  machinery :  in  like  manner, 
the  recent  Acts  of  Congress,  would  by  the  removal  of  mail 
privileges,  destroy  the  life  of  the  press. 

VI. 

Older  than  Magna  Charta,  older  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, older  than  any  European  dynasty  or  kingdom,  is  the 
principle  among  Germanic,  or  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  that  the 
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free  man  retains  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  until 
his  peers  d-eprive  him  thereof^  in  some  regular  proceeding 
established  by  law  or  custom,  in  lohich  he  is  heard  hy  a  jury^ 
before  verdict  is  rendered  against  hirn. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  confiscate  property;  and,  not 
having  it,  cannot  delegate  it. 

When  Congress  undertakes  to  invest  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  authority,  whose  use  inevitably  has  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  citizeti  of  his  property,  it  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion. \  '-^ 

A  law  which  would  deprive  a  watch  of  its  mainspring, 
would  confiscate  the  watch  as  a  timepiece,  since  without  the 
spring  it  cannot  keep  time ;  and  a  law  which  deprives  a  print- 
ing house  of  the  use  of  the  mails,  renders  it  valueless,  since  it 
cannot  distribute  its  papers  and  magazines  by  express  or 
freight. 

Without  due  process  of  law,  the  citizen's  property  cannot 
be  taken,  or  rendered  worthless;  and  the  highest  courts  have 
held  that  an  Act  of  Congress  is  not  the  due  process  of  la.v 
meant  in  the  Great  Charter  and  in  the  Constitution. 

The  U.  S.  Courts  have,  again  and  again,  annulled  State 
legislation  which  is  "confiscatory,"  in  the  sense  that  such  legis- 
lation deprives  a  corporation  of  the  right  to  earn  reasonable 
profits  upon  the  investment. 

Is  not  an  Act  of  Congress,  followed  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  confiscatory,  when  that  Act  takes, 
not  only  the  profits,  but  the  corpus  value,  out  of  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Publishing  Company? 

Can  such  a  thing  be  done  legally,  without  a  trial  by  jury? 

The  Constitution  does  not  delegate  such  a  power  to  Con- 
gress. 

VII. 

If  Congress  can  override  the  limitations  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  upon  Congressional  powers,  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  write  the  Constitutional  limitations. 

The  Convention  of  1787  might  just  as  well  have  created 
Congress,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  Constitution  is  so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  so  careful  to  preserve  trial  by  jury,  that  it  expressly  pro- 
vides for  jur}'  trial  in  all  civil  eases  where  the  amount  involved 
is  not  less  than  $20. 

Could  Congress  confiscate  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
directly? 

Can  Congress  take  his  life  by  a  bill  of  attainder? 

It  can  do  the  one,  as  legally  as  it  can  do  the  other,  and  it 
can  as  legally  delegate  to  the  Post  Master  General  the  powor 
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to  execute  a  citizen  under  a  departmental  ruling,  as  it  ca!i 
delegate  to  him  the  authority  to  dcstro}^  the  value  of  a  pub- 
lishing plant  by  a  ruling  which  denies  it  the  right  of  life,  to- 
wit,  access  to  tJie  mails. 

The  Publishing  Company  may  own  large  buildings,  not 
suitable  for  any  other  purpose:  it  may  own  costly  presses  and 
type-setting  machines:  it  may  have  in  its  warehouse  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  print  paper,  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose; it  may  have  tons  of  type,  cases,  stones,  &c.,  made  espe- 
cially for  that  trade,  and  worthless  foj'  any  other;  and  j'c^t 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  deprive  the  owners  of  their  Con- 
stitutional right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  before  their  property  has 
been  condemned  to  the  scrap  heap  and  rendered  valueless. 

What  Congress  cannot  itself  do,  it  cannot  legally  empower 
the  Post  Oflice  Department  to  do. 

As  no  stream  can  rise  above  its  source,  so  Congress  cannot 
give  higher  powers  than  it  possesses. 

VIII. 

Has  Congress  made  any  law  which  penalizes  criticism  of 
laws  and  public  policies? 

If  so,  it  has  abridged,  if  not  abolished,  free  speech  and 
free  press,  throughout  the  entire  realm  of  politics,  and  left 
the  free  electorate  of  self-governing  people  little  to  talk  abour, 
excepting  the  crops,  the  weather,  and  the  latest  local  scandal. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  condemn  an  Act  of  Congress  and  ^^o 
urge  peaceable  discussion,  assemblages,  and  petitions  for  its 
repeal,  then  The  Jeff'ersonian  Publishing  Company  has  vio- 
lated the  law. 

But  if  crime  consists  of  overt  acts,  or  of  attempts  to  pro- 
cure others  to  forcibly  resist  the  laws,  then  the  Company  is 
not  guilty. 

Copies  of  The  Jelfersonian,  dated  June  7  —  before  the 
Espionage  Act  passed  —  and  June  21,  the  issue  following  the 
date  of  the  Act,  show  for  themselves  the  attitude  of  the 
paper. 

In  those  issues,  it  was  clearl}'  and  prominentl}'  stated  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
laws  could  seek  redress,  was  by  petition  and  an  appeal  to  tho 
United  States  Courts. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  expressly  stated  his  willingness  as  sv 
lawyer — and  without  fee — to  argue  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Conscript  Act  before  Judge  Emory  Speer,  of  this  Federal 
District,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

No  word,  or  hint,  on  any  other  line  was  ever  published  in 
the  paper,  or  uttered  in  any  other  way  b}^  either  of  its  editors. 
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After  tlie  position  of  the  Editor-in-Chief  had  been  so  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  issue  of  June  7th,  as  well  as  in  the  issues 
of  June  14th,  and  June  21st,  every  subsequent  issue  must,  in 
reason  and  fairness,  be  construed  as  a  part  of  the  prior  issu-s 
—unless,  indeed,  some  subsequent  issue  departed  from  that 
line,  and  advocated  resistance  by  insurrection,  mutiny  or 
other  form  of  brute  force. 

No  such  issue,  or  part  of  any  issue  of  the  paper  can  be 
produced,  for  it  never  existed. 

IX. 

By  strained  construction,  any  criticism  of  the  Government 
could  be  made  to  appear  disloyal,  mutinous,  seditious,  insur- 
rectionary; and  a  similar  violence  of  construction  could  be 
held  to  prohibit  all  such  criticism. 

■  But  in  that  event,  the  best  of  patriots  might  be  silenced, 
while  the  worst  of  usurpers  ruled  the  land. 

If  the  citizen  Avho  honestly  ihinl's  that  the  Constitution  is 
being  violated  cannot  say  so,  without  being  punished,  then  it 
logically  follows,  that  nobody  can  safely  protest,  when  the 
Constitution  is,  in  fact,  being  trampled  into  the  mire. 

This  being  so,  the  press  could  never  arouse  the  people 
against  usurpation  and  governmental  grievances,  in  time  K) 
save  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Between  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  rigid  censorshij) 
formerly  prevailing  in  Russia,  and  now  prevailing  in  Ger- 
many, there  would  be  no  material  difference. 

X. 

Honest  criticism  of  governmental  measure,  Avhen  justified, 
IS  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary:  criticism  not  meritorious! 
may  be  safely  ignored. 

Without  honest  criticism,  thoroughly  justified,  we  would 
not  now  be  an  independent  Republic,  nor  would  we  have  in 
France  a  Republic  to  co-operate  with. 

Without  such  criticism,  there  would  have  been  no  Great 
Charter,  no  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  no  Petition  of  Riglit,  no 
Bill  of  Rights,  no  Revolution  of  1G88,  no  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Italy,  and  no  democratic  progi-ess  in  Great  Britliin. 

If  the  press  is  free  to  praise  the  Government,  but  not  to 
blame  it;  free  to  uphold  it.  but  not  to  oppose  it,  then  it  Is 
fortunate  for  the  world,  that  the  Liberators  of  oppressed 
humanity  lived  prior  to  June  15,  1917. 
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XI. 

A  state  of  war  suspends  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
Civil  Code. 

This  fact  was  well  expressed  in  General  Orders,  No.  3,  by 
Chief  of  Staff  Robt.  L.  Howze,  published  in  The  Official  Bul- 
letin, July  17,  1917. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  expressly 
held  that  "every  act  of  Congress  passed  during  war  times  must 
square  with  the  Constitution." 

The  Court  used  the  following  very  strong  language: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers 
and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the 
shield  of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.    (Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.,  2, 120.)" 

xn. 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  American  Revolution,  there 
were  eminent  British  statesmen  who  continually  condemned 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
Among  these  Englishmen,  whose  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
was  never  questioned  and  whose  right  to  publish  their  senti- 
ments was  never  challenged,  were  Lord  Chatham,  Edmund 
Burke,  Charles  Fox,  Colonel  Barre,  John  Wilkes,  and  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan. 

AVilkesbarre,  Pittsburg,  Chatham  County,  &c.,  are  remind- 
ers of  that  historic  fact. 

During  the  long  wars  that  England  waged  against  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  Fox,  Romilly, 
Lord  Holland,  Erskine,  and  Sheridan,  publicly  condemned 
the  laws  and  the  policies  of  the  William  Pitt  administration. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  and  the  Mexican  War  of  184^, 
nobody  sought  to  hush  criticism  by  penal  legislation. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  most  illustrious  patriots  con- 
demned, and  severely  denounced  the  Government.  Among 
these  critics  was  Daniel  Webster,  whose  argument  against 
Conscription  has  never  been  answered. 

Senator  LaFollette,  in  his  Magazine  for  June,  1917,  quotes 
Lincoln,  Clay,  Sumner,  Webster,  John  Bright  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  each  of  whom  freely  exercised,  as  an  undoubted 
right,  his  liberty  to  condemn  the  governmental  course  of  his 
country  in  time  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  scathing  arraignments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ever  published,  was  that  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in 
denunciation  of  the  Mexican  War  while  the  war  was  in 
progress. 

During  the  present  European  War,  the  measures  of  the 
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British  Government  have  been  unsparingly  condemned  by  the 
newspapers  of  Lord  Northcliffe. 

French  measures  have  been  as  severely  criticised,  by  ex- 
Minister  Clemenceau,  who  is  now  a  journalist. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Lincoln  government  made  no 
effort  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  utmost 
license  of  condemnation  prevailed. 

General  Burnside,  indeed,  endeavored  to  stop  it,  by  mili- 
tary order  covering  his  Department,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  Congress  made 
no  effort  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Should  this  Government  take  Germany  for  its  model,  and 
suppress  newspapers  whose  views  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Administration? 

If  nobody  is  to  be  free  to  differ  from  the  Government, 
wherein  are  we  more  democratic  than  the  Germans? 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  George  Washington,  wrote: 
"No  Government  ought  to  be  without  censors";   (i.  e.,  crit- 
ics) "and  when  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will. 

Nature  has  given  to  man  no  other  means  of  sifting  out  the 
truth,,  either  in  religion,  law  or  politics.  I  think  it  is  honorable 
to  the  Government  neither  to  know  nor  to  notice  sycophants 
or  censors,  as  it  would  be  undignified  and  criminal  to  pamper 
the  former  and  persecute  the  latter." 


DTvIVIXCr  thioiiirh  tlie  lovely,  fer- 
tile, linely-c-ultiired  farming 
lands  of  the  I^tliians,  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  talking  with 
the  farmers,  who  are  all  apprehensive 
of  the  imi)ending  ruin  from  the  glut  of 
American  grain  and  beef,  and  who  are 
struggling  under  a  rent  of  ^20  to  $25 
an  acre  against  the  products  of  the  free 
soil  of  our  AVestern  j)lains,  we  reach 
the  ancient  town  of  Haddington,  the 
birthplace  of  John  Knox,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  which  stands  the  massive 
monumer.t  to  his  memory,  in  the  shape 
of  an  academy  built  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  contributions  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  world. 

Wandering  around  the  (piiet  en- 
virons of  the  place,  I  am  surprised  at 
suddenly  finding  myself  gazing  upon 
the  majestic,  venerable,  picturesque, 
ivy-clad  ruins  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  of 
the  twelfth  century,  built  by  that  re- 
morseful monarch  David  I.,  whose 
splendid  architectural  .achievements 
are  j^et  to  be  found  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  land.  The  scene  is  impressive 
and  inviting  in  the  sunshine  of  this 
soft  summer  day,  and  the  peaceful 
graveyard  around  the  ruins  is  rich 
with  the  mortal  relics  of  many  genera- 
tions. The  rustic  grave-digger  is  at 
work  with  his  spade  in  a  secluded 
quarter  of  the  grounds,  and  glad 
enough,  in  his  broad  Scotch  dialect,  to 
welcome  a  stranger  in  his  lonesome 
toil.  The  walls  of  the  cathedral,  with 
their  grand  Gothic  window  spaces,  and 
the  columns  of  the  interior,  stand  as 
they  were  built  seven  centuries  ago, 
but  nearly  all  the  roof  is  gone,  and  the 
sky  is  above  you  as  you  stand  within 
the  consecrated  precincts.  '"Here." 
says  the  grim  sexton,  '"is  the  grave  of 
such-an-one,  and  there  is  the  tombstone 
of  such-another-one,  and  yonder  is  the 
monument  of  that  great  man" — about 
whom  he  tells  us  a  tale  of  weal  or  woe 


as  we  pass  hither  and  thither  among 
the  mounds. 

Inside  the  cathedral  walls  the  grassy 
sod  is  dotted  with  tombstones,  bearing 
names  almost  ol)literatcd  by  time  and 
tempest,  and  in  an  alcove  of  the  wall 
itself  is  the  vault  with  the  recumbent 
marble  mailed  effigies  of  two  knights 
or  earls  who  were  honored  with  a 
rhyming  and  drooling  inscription  from 
the  royal  hand  of  King  James  I.  With 
jjride  the  sexton  showed  the  effigies, 
showing  also  other  titled  names  that 
decorate  the  spot.  "And  there,"  said 
he,  while  mooling  along,  as  he  pointed 
out  a  flagstone  bearing  two  names,  one 
of  which  was  but  a  few  years  old. 
"there  is  Mrs.  Carlyle's  grave."  "TIk' 
wife  of  Thomas  Carlyler'  I  inquired. 
"Ay,"  said  he,  "ay,  ay." 

And  I  saw  that  it  was,  and  that  this 
was  the  tombstone  glorified  by  that 
immortal  epitaph,  the  finest  tribute 
ever  paid  to  wife  or  woman,  in  whicli 
the  illustrious  literarv  giant — 

Mightiest  Titan  of  ruggedest  mind 
■  Frowning  majestic'  on  feeble  mankind- 
after  referring  to  her  long  years  of 
wise  and  helpful  companionship,  says 
that,  by  her  death,  "the  light  of  his  life 
is  clean  gone  out." 

"And  Mr.  Carlyle,"  said  the  sexton, 
"comes  here  from  London  now  and 
then  to  see  this  grave.  He  is  a  gaunt, 
shaggy,  weird  kind  of  old  man,  looking 
very  old  the  last  time  he  was  here." 
••He  is  eighty-six  now,"  said  I.  "Ay,"" 
he  repeated,  "eighty-six,  and  comes 
here  to  this  grave  all  the  way  froui 
Ixtndon."  And  I  told  the  sexton  that 
Carlyle  was  a  great  man,  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age  in  books,  and  that  his 
name  was  knoAvn  all  over  the  world : 
but  the  sexton  thought  there  were 
other  great  men  lying  near  at  hand, 
thouirh  I  told  him  their  fame  did  no. 


The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  disturbed 
the  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
the  world  over.  Our  problem  of  serving 
the  public  has  all  at  once  assumed  a  new 
and  weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  telephone 
service  by  the  Government  have  been 
made  and  are  being  met.  Equipment 
must  be  provided  for  the  great  training 
camps,  the  coast-defense  stations  must 
be  linked  together  by  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put 
the  Government  in  touch  with  the  entire 
country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the  plant  of 
the  Bell  System  for  191  7,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  were  apportioned. 


This  is  by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has  doubled 
in  a  year.  Adequate  supplies  of  copper, 
lead,  wire,  steel  and  other  essentials  of  new 
equipment  are  becoming  harder  to  get  at 
any  price,  for  the  demands  of  war  must 
be  met. 

Under  the  pressure  of  business  incident 
to  war,  the  telephone -using  public  must 
co-operate  in  order  that  our  new  plans  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  growth  in  telephone 
stations  and  traffic  may  be  made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary  telephone 
calls  is  a  patriotic  duty  just  as  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  v/aste  at  such  a  time.  Your 
Government  must  have  a  "clear  talk  track." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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reach  beyond  the  graveyard,  and 
brought  him  back  to  talk  of  Carlyk\ 
"Mr.  Carlyle  himself,"  said  the  grave- 
digger  softly,  "is  to  be  brought  here  to 
be  buried  with  his  wife,  ay."  "He 
comes  here  lonesome  and  alone,"  con- 
tinued the  grave-digger,  "when  he 
visits  the  wife's  grave.  His  niece  keeps 
him  company  to  the  gate,  but  he  leaves 
her  there,  and  she  stays  there  for  him. 
The  last  time  he  Avas  here  I  got  a  sight 
of  him,  and  he  was  bowed  down  under 
his  white  hairs,  and  he  took  his  way  up 
by  that  ruined  wall  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, and  round  there  and  in  here  by 
the  gateway,  and  he  tottered  up  here 
to  this  spot." 

Softly  spake  the  grave-digger,  and 
paused.  Softer  still,  in  the  broad  dia- 
lect of  the  Lothians,  he  proceeded : 
"And  he  stood  here  a  while  in  the 
grass,  and  then  he  kneeled  down  and 
stayed  on  his  knees  at  the  ^rave;  then 
he  bent  over,  and  I  saw  him  kiss  the 
ground — ay,  he  kissed  it  again  and 
again,  and  he  kept  kneeling,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  rose  and  tottered 
out  of  the  cathedral,  and  wandered 
through  the  graveyard  to  the  gate, 
where  his  niece  stood  waiting  for  him." 

I  almost  shrink  from  putting  on  pa- 


per these  words  of  the  rustic  grave- 
digger  that  day;  but  is  not  the  scene 
one  for  art  and  poetry?  And  does  it 
not  show  the  rugged  sham-destroyer 
of  other  days,  he  of  the  sanguinary 
blade  and  the  loud  artillery,  in  a  finer 
light  than  that  of  any  page  of  his 
hundred  books? 


WarWithoutTax 


OnFood,  I.ab'.rorin  lu.-try.  fm  --r  ]',.IK  II.  It..  !0J1 
taxing  laDii  values  oi.'y.'will  provide  tiilirc-  natiuiial 
budget.  Will  force  use  of  idlp  land.  Increase  crops. 
Get  busy.  Write  your  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Literature  supplied.  Write 
Land  Value  Taxation  Leatne,  3rd  &  Wood,  PIttsbarxh,  Pa. 


Ocean   View  House 

St.  Simons  Island,   Ga. 


Open  All  the   Year  On  the  Beach 

Healthful  and  Beautiful.     Free  from  Hay  Fever 


A  fitly  to 

W.  Arnold,  Proprietor 


WITHOUT 


on  Food,  Labor  or  Industry 

Will  you  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  land  values-;- 
justiee  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense — not  for  private  gain.  Tax 
onlandvaluesalonewithnoothertaxes  whateverwill  provide  entire  annual 
national  budget — even  five  billion  dollars.     Will  force  idle  land  into   use.     Increase     crops.     Stunulate 
industry.     Reduce  taxes  for  95%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  production. 
Booklet  free.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE.  Cineiniiati.     D«pt.  20 


ISIew  Editions  of 
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New  Edition  of 

Life  and  Speeches  of 
Thos.  E.  Watson 

Price  $1.00 

Now  Being  Mailed  Out 

The  Woman  of  Baltylon 

witicli  ran  as  a  serial  in  the  Magazine, 
is  now  ready  for  mailing.   Price  $  1 . OO 

Ptose  Miscellanies 

New  Edition,  also  now  being  made 
ready.    Price  $1.00. 

Send  25  Cents 

for  a  collection  of  short,  snappy,  in- 
teresting booklets  on  the  ROMAN 
Catholic  question* 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Titomson,      -      Georgia 
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Watson's  Political  and  Economic  Handbook 


FIFTH  EDITION  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 


Preface  by  Mr.  Watson  : 

In  order  that  Editors,  Speakers,  Lecturers  and  Voters  miijht  have 
in  the  convenient  storehouse  of  one  volume  ail  the  scattered  infor- 
mation now  contained  in  many;  and  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
brief  statement  of  the  line  of  argument  which  we  adopt  on  all  essen- 
tial issues,  1  have  wrrtten  this  book.  1  have  endeavored  to  fill  it  to 
the  brim  with  facts — important  facts,  undisputed  facts.  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  an  armory  from  which  reformers  can  draw  every  weapon 
of  offence  and  defence. 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 
Thorrison,  Ga.,  Nov.  1,  1916. 


Frontispiece.  Latest  Pliotograpli  ofTlios.  E.  Watson.  Good  Paper  Cover.  Clear  Type.  Postpaid  %\ 
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Papal  System,  The 

Here  we  have  another  of  those  extremely  fine  works* 
This  bool<  deals  with  the  Papal  system  from  its  origin 
to  the  present,  presenting  every  doctrine  claim  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Can  be  relied  upon 
historically,  Well  authored  by  IVm.  Cathcart,  D.D, 
471  pages.    Price  St .25. 

PaMoi*s  n/lanual.  The 

Here  indeed  is  a  neat  little  book,  exceptionally  strong 
and  absolutely  authentic.  This  little  book  is  an  ency- 
clopedia of  information,  contrasting  boldly  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Papal  system  of  governments,  and  answer- 
ing the  hundred  and  one  questions  every  patriot  should 
know.  B.  O.  Flower,  President  Free  Press  Defense 
League,  author.  Beautifully  leather  bound.  244 
pages.    Price  $1.00. 

ORDER  FROM 

The  Menace,    -    -    -    Autora,  Mo. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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WATERLOO 


By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


Two  Stories  Dealing  With  War  Periods 
of  Vastly  Different  Phases  of  Interest. 


BETHANY".     Story  of  the  Old  South,  Life  on 
the   Ante-bellum    Plantation,    Causes   of  the 
I     War,  Soldier  Life  in  the   Confederate  Army. 

Mr.  Watson's  uncle  is  the  hero  of  the  story, 
and  the  home-life  pictured,  was  that  of  the  Watson 
family.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  New  Edition. 
Cloth  bound        $1.00 


W"^ATERLOO"  is  a  classic.  It  gives  the  final 
chapters  in  the  turbulent  life  of  "The  Little 
J  Corporal."  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  who 
as  the  author,  Thos.  E.  Watson,  says  of  him, 
in  "Waterloo":  "Full  of  error,  yet  full  of  virtue ; 
pure  gold  at  one  crisis,  mere  dross  at  another; 
superbly  great  on  some  occasions,  and  pitiably  weak 
on  others."  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 


These  Books  will  make  ideal  Gifts,  and  will  be 

a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of 

the  discriminating  reader 
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City  Physicians  Explain  Why  They  Prescribe  Nnxated  Iron  to 
Make  Beautiful,  Healthy  Women  and  Stron;^,  Vigorous  Men 

NOW  BEING  USED  BY  OVER  THREE  MILLION  PEOPLE  ANNUALLY 

Quickly  transforms  fUbby  fle.h,  lonele..   <i»B„e«.  and    pallid    cheek,  of  weak,  anaemio   men  and    women 

into  a  perfect  4low  of  health  and   beauty-Often  increaae.   the  afrenith  of  delieate. 

nervona.  run-down  folks    lOO  per  cent,  in  two  weeks'  time. 
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IT  is  conservatively  estimated  tJiat 
over  three  million  people  annually 
in  this  country  alone  are  taking 
Nuxated  Iron.  Such  astonishing  re- 
sults have  been  reported  from  its  use 
both  by  doctors  and  laymen,  that  a 
number  of  physicians  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  they  prescribed  it  so  ex- 
tensively, and  why  it  apparently  pro- 
duces so  much  better  results  than 
were  obtained  from  the  old  forms  of 
inorganic  iron. 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  letters 
received  are  given   below: 

Dr.  Ferdinand  King,  a  New  York 
physician  and  Medical  Author,  saya: 
"There  can  be  no  vigorous  iron  men 
without  iron." 

Pallor   means  aneamia. 

Anaemia  means  iron  deficiency.  The 
skin  of  anaemic  men  and  women  is  pale.  The 
flesh  flabby.  The  muscles  lack  tone,  the  brain 
fags  and  the  memory  fails  and  they  often  be- 
come weak,  nervous,  irritable,  despondent  and 
melancholy.  When  the  iron  goes  from  the  blood 
of  women,  the  roses  go  from  their  cheeks. 

In  the  most  common  foods  of  America,  the 
starches,  sugars,  table  syrups,  candies,  polished 
rice,  white  bread,  soda  crackers,  biscuits,  maca- 
roni, spaghetti,  tapioca  sago,  farina,  deger- 
minated  cornmeal,  no  longer  is  Iron  to  be  found. 
Refining  processes  liave  removed  the  iron  of 
Mother  Earth  from  these  impoverished  foods, 
and  silly  methods  of  home  cookery,  by  throw- 
ing down  the  waste  pipe  the  water  in  which  our 
vegetables  are  cooked,  are  responsible  for  an- 
other grave   iron   loss. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your 
youthful  vim  and  vigor  to  a  ripe  old  age,  you 
must  supply  the  iron  deficiency  in  your  food  by 
using  some  form  of  organic  iron,  just  as  you 
would  use  salt  when  your  food  has  not  enough 
salt. 

Dr.  E.  Sauer,  a  Boston  physician  who  has 
studied  both  in  this  country  and  in  great  Euro- 
pean Medical  Institutions,  says:  "As  I  have 
said  a  hundred  times  over,  organic  iron  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  strength  builders.  If  people 
would  only  take  Nuxated  Iron  when  they  feel 
weak  or  run  down,  instead  of  dosing  them- 
selves with  habit-forming  drugs,  stimalants  and 
alcoholic  beverages,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
way  they  could  ward  off  disease,  preventing  it 
becoming  organic  in  thousands  of  cases  and 
thereby  the  lives  of  thousands  might  be  saved 
who  now  die  every  year  from  pneumonia, 
grippe,  kidney,  liver,  heart  trouble  and  other 
dangerous  maladies.  The  real  and  true  cause 
which  started  their  disease  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  weakened  condition  brought  on 
by  a   lack  of  iron  in   the  blood." 

Not  long  ago  a  man  came  to  me  who  was 
nearly  half  a  century  old  and  asked  me  to  give 
.  iin  a  preliminary  examination  for  life  insur- 
ance. I  was  astonished  to  find  him  with  a 
blood  pressure  of  a  boy  of  twenty  and  as  full  of 
vigor,  vim  and  vitality  as  a  young  man;  in  fact, 
;i  young  man  he  really  was  notwithstanding  his 
age.  The  secret,  he  said,  was  taking  iron — 
Nuxated  Iron  had  filled  him  with  renewed 
life.  At  30  he  was  in  bad  health;  at  46  he  was 
care-worn  and  nearly  all  in — now  at  50,  after 
taking  Nuxated  Iron  a  miracle  of  vitality  and 
his  face  beaming  with  the  buoyancy  of  Youth. 
Iron  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  your 
blood  to  change  food  into  living  tissue.  With- 
out it,  no  matter  how  much  or  what  you  eat, 
your  food  merely  passes  through  you  without 
doing  you  any  good.  You  don't  get  the  strength 
out  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence  you  become 
weak,  pale  and  sickly-looking,  just  like  a  plant 
trying    to    grow    In    a    soil    deficient    in    iron. 


DR.FER 
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If  you  are  not 
strong  or  well,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to 
make  the  following 
test:  See  how  long 
you  can  work  or  how 
far  you  can  walk 
without    becoming 


tired.  Next  take  two 
five-grain  tablets  of 
ordinary  nuxated 
iron  three  times  per 
day  after  meals  for 
two  weeks,  then  test 
your  strength  again 
and  see  how  much 
you  have  gained.  I  have  seen  dozens  of 
nervous,  run-down  people  who  were  ailing  all 
the  while  double  their  strength  and  endurance 
and  entirely  rid  themselves  of  all  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  liver  and  other  troubles  in  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days'  time  simply  by  taking  iron  in 
the  proper  form.  And  this  after  they  had  in 
some  cases  been  doctoring  for  months  without 
obtaining  any  benefit.  But  don't  take  the  .'•Id 
forms  of  reduced  iron,  iron  acetate,  or  tincture 
of  iron  simply  to  save  a  few  cents.  The  Iron 
demanded  by  Mother  Nature  for  the  red  color- 
ing matter  in  the  blood  of  her  children  Is  alas! 
not  that  kind  of  iron.  You  must  take  'r,}.-i  in 
a  orfm  that  can  be  easily  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated to  do  you  any  good,  otherwise  it  may 
prove  worse  than  useless.  Many  an  athlete  and 
prize-fighter  has  won  the  day  simply  because 
he  knew  the  secret  of  great  strength  and  en- 
durance and  filled  his  blood  with  iron  before 
he  went  into  the  affray;  while  many  another 
has  gone  down  in  inglorious  defeat  simply  for 
the  lack  of  iron. 

Dr.  Schuyler  C.  Jaques,  Visiting  Surgeon  of 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  New  York"  City,  said: 
"I  have  never  before  given  out  any  medical 
Information  or  advice  for  publication,  as  I 
ordinarily  do  not  believe  in  it.  But  In  the  case 
of  Nuxated  Iron  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  In  my 
duty  not  to  mention  it.  I  have  taken  It  myself 
and  given  it  to  my  patients  with  most  surpris- 
ing and  satisfactory  results.  And  those  who 
wish  quickly  to  increase  their  strength,  power 
and  endurance  will  find  it  a  most  remarkable 
and    wonderfully    effective    remedy. 


NOTE— Nuxated  Iron,  which  is  prescribwl  and  recom- 
mended above  by  physicians  in  such  a  (rreat  variety  of  cases, 
is  not  a  patent  medicine  nor  secret  remedy,  but  one  which  Is 
well  known  to  drugrgrists  and  whose  iron  constituents  are 
widely  prescribed  by  eminent  physicians  everywhere.  Un- 
like the  older  inorgranic  iron  products,  it  is  easily  assimilated, 
does  not  injure  the  teeth,  make  them  black,  nor  upset  the 
stomach:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  potent  lemedy  in 
nearly  all  forms  of  indisrestion,  as  well  as  for  nervous,  run- 
down conditions.  The  manufacturers  have  such  great  con- 
fidence in  Nuxated  Iron  that  they  offer  to  forfeit  $103.00  to 
any  charitable  institution  if  they  cannot  take  any  man  or 
woman  under  60  who  lacks  iron,  and  increase  their  strength 
100  per  cent  or  over  in  four  weeks'  time,  provided  they  have 
no  serious  organic  trouble.  They  also  offer  to  refund  your 
money  if  it  does  not  at  least  double  your  strength  and  endur- 
ance in  ten  days'  time.    It  is  dispensed  by  all  good  druggists. 


